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Lcclesiastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 
XCHANGE. — A LIVING under 


200%. per annum, which, from pew rents, can be 
augmented, is offered in EXCHANGE for a Living of less 
value in London or the immediate neighbourhood. A 
desirable Chaplaincy would not be objected to. 

Address (prepaid) ‘‘B.A.” Mr. Pratt's, Bookseller, 
Bridge-street, Salford, Manchester. 


O THE CLERGY.—A Clergyman of 
long standing, moderate views, and considerable ex- 
perience, will Furnish ORIGINAL SERMONS on the Leading 
Doctrines of the Gospel, written in a legible hand, for 1/. 5s. 
each. 
Further particulars may be known by addressing a line 
prepaid), to ‘‘Clericus, A.B.,” Office of Tae Critic. 





OR SWAN RIVER (under Engage- 

ment to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to 

Sail from Gravesend 10th of September), the well known 

teak ship, ANNA ROBERTSON, 600 Tons, JOHN HARRIS, 

Commander, lying in the West India Docks. This ship has 
a Poop and first-rate Accommodation for Passengers. 

For Freight or Passage apply to WILLIAM FELGATE and 

CO., 4, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street. 


OR MADRAS Direct.—A Regular 
Trader (under positive Engagement to Sail from 
Gravesend 10th October—last Shipping Day the 7th), the 
splendid new Clipper-built Ship, LUTCHMI, A | for 14 years, 
700 tons, JOHN PINEL, Commander, lying in the London 
Docks. Has Superior Accommodation for Passengers. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to WILLIAM FELGATE and 
CO., 4, Clement's-lane, Lombard. street. 








EMPORARY DUTY.—A Beneficed 
CLERGYMAN, unmarried, for Change of Scene wishes 
to UNDERTAKE the CHARGE of a RURAL PARISH (near 
the Sea Coast preferred) for One Month or Six Weeks. 
Address “ Rev. A. B.” Golden Cross Hotel, Charing Cross, 
London, 





VALUABLE CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
Pork SALE, on very Moderate Terms, 


the ADVOWSON of a VALUABLE LIVING, situate 
in a fine, healthy, and pleasant part of the county of Corn- 
wall. There is a capital Parsonage House and Offices. The 
Income amounts to upwards of 1,200/. per annum. The 
pulation is moderate, and the Incumbent is in the seventy- 
Beth year of his age. The Vendor would not object to allow 
‘interest on the purchase-money until a vacancy. 
For further particulars apply (pre-paid) to Mr. W. H. 
HEWITT, Auctioneer, Land Agent, &c., 11, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London. 








Education. 
T. MARGARET’S COLLEGE, 


CRIEFF, N.B., for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This College will RE-OPEN, after the Summer Holidays, 
on TUESDAY, the 9th of SEPTEMBER. Applications for 
admission and all communications may be addressed to the 
Rey. A. LENDRUM, St. Margaret’s College, Crieff. 

Prospectuses may be had of Mr. Masters, Publisher, 
Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 

ALEXANDER LENDROYM, M.A., Principal. 


Rvcsy, ETON, HARROW, &c.— 
In a long-established SCHOOL, of high reputation, 
very healthily situated in a Midland County, Gentlemen’s 
Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the 
Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The Pupils so 
prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. 
Terms, sEVFNTY GUINEAS a year. 

For further information address ‘ The Rev. A. Z.”’ Church 

Association, Southampton-street, London. 


HE WIFE OF AN EPISCOPAL 


CLERGYMAN in SCOTLAND is desirous of the 
ASSISTANCE of a competent YOUNG LADY in the EDU- 
CATION of her Children. The only remuneration she can 
offer at present would be a comfortable home: but if (as 
expected) One or Two Pupils be obtained to accompany her 
Daughters, a corresponding salary would be given. A Pious 
Churchwoman, of no extreme views, would be preferred. 

Address, free, to “J.E. C. P.”” Messrs. Grant and Son, 
82, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


ERNARD HOUSE, the Polygon, 
é Southampton, for the reception of a very limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES. Parents seeking a superior 
education and home for their daughters, will find this long- 
established Institution replete with every comfort which 
extensive premises and a salubrious situation can afford. 
To ‘these advantages are added, the strictest attention to 
religious and moral duties, with the greatest facilities for 
the cultivation of a polite, useful, and accomplished educa- 
tion, directed and matured by long and successful experience. 
The highest testimonials are offered from families of the 
first respectability whose daughters have been educated in 
this establishment. 














AN APPEAL. 


RISH CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ 
SCHOOL, No, 2, KILDARE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 

The Clergy Daughters’ School has been established as a 
Means of assisting Clergymen with limited incomes in the 
Education of their Children. _In 1849 the number of Pupils 
was twenty-eight; now it is thirty, which number is at pre- 
Sent thus constituted :—Six .total Orphans, nine Fatherless, 
ene Motherless, fourteen with both Parents living. Your 
Committee are well persuaded that no reproach can rest on 
them for having extended the benefits of the School, during 
the past year, to rwo additional children. They commenced 
that year hopefully ; and, with a balance in hands, conceived 
that they were justified in extending the blessings of the 
Institution. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the bank of Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge, 
and Co. ; at the Office of this Paper; by the Rey.H. E. Prior, 


Hon Secretary, Lucan; by Messrs. Latouche and Co., bankers, | 
| lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold ty most chemists, sta- 


Dublin ; and at the Office, 2, Kildare-place. 
GEORGE SIDFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


O COUNTRY PRINTERS.— 
WANTED, by a Steady, Active, and respectable YOUNG 
MAN, who has been accustomed to the work of a General 
Jobbing, Book, and News Office (Press and Case), a PER- 
MANENT ENGAGEMENT in the Country. Testimonials, 
&c., can be produced. 
Address “G. H.” J. Baxen’s, 225, High Holborn, London. 


r a6 . 

YDROPATHY¥, Undercliff, Isle of 
Wight, under the direction of H. KEELE, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., Lond. This locality (the Madeira of England), is 
too well known to need description, commending itself to a 
large class of invalids who require a mild climate to enable 
them to pursue Hydropathic Treatment, or some modification 

of it, at any period of the year. 

For terms, &c., apply to Dr. KEELE, Hillside, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight. 








Literature, Xe. 
[ FTHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING. 


—Fstates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufactu- 
rers’ Patterns, Hlustrations to Works of Science, Landscapes 
and Portraits, Show Cards, Circular Letters, &c.; Bankers’ 
Notes and Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and 
Lading, Invoices, Cards, &c.; and every description of 
Engraving and Lithographing, by the first artists and work- 
men, at the lowest current rate of charges. 

WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London Wall, London. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 


16, Great Mar]borough-street, London, undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. The Works are Printed and bound in the 
best manner very greatly under the usual charges ; while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote 
an extensive sale. Estimates, with every requisite informa- 
tion, furnished gratuitously in course of post. Authors will 
SAVE CONSIDERABLY by employing Hore and Co. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN and HARDWICKE, 


PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 


men desirous of publishing literary productions, that they 


vantage of being published by the first London houses. 


Magazine, &c., on good paper, well pressed ... 5 
1,000 ditto... at DR IO 5 10 0 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom; 
Specimens of Type, with Instructions to Authors for calcu- 
lating the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, 
transmitted on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 





OOD STATIONERY. 

Carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom ; 
Cream Laid note-paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream ; the best thick, 
6s. per ream; letter paper exactly double those prices; 
adhesive envelopes, 6d. per 100; very superior letter size 
envelope, with your own initial, ls. per 100; commercial 
envelopes, adhesive, 6s. 6d. per 1,000; commercial letter 
paper, 10s. per ream; note ditto, 5s. per ream; mourning 
note paper, five quires for 2s.; envelopes to match, 1s. per 
100; outsides foolscap, 8s, per ream; very good insides 
foolscap, 12s. 6d. per ream; small note paper, Is. 9d. per 
ream : smali envelopes to match, 2s. 9d. per 1000. The best 
sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per pound; blotting paper, l5s., 20s., 
and 25s. per ream; prime large cartridge, 30s. per ream ; 
the original correspondence pens, 1s. per gross—twelve gross 
for 1%. ; machine-ruled paper, for accounts to any pattern: 
acount books made to suit all businesses; Scribbling or 
draft paper, 6s. 6d. per ream. Terms cash. A post-office 
order or London reference indispensable. 
ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

Notice.—Country dealers liberally treated with. 





BOND'S 
ERMANENT MARKING INK. 
The original, and by far the best, requiring no 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 


or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 





| tioners, and medicine vendors. Price ls. a bottle. 





LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentle. | 
possess ample Founts of Type, calculated for handsomely | 
and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. | 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the ad- | 


500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s } £317 6! 


| dozen, box included. 





New Publications. 
OHN’S CLASSICAL CATALO- 


GUE, comprising all the principal editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics, Translations and Commentaries, with 
prices annexed; royal 8vo. half morocco, price 2s. 6¢.— 
Allowed to Purchasers. 

Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, 


HOME EDUCATION. Edited by 


ISAAC TAYLOR. A New and Revised Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth. Price 5a. 


Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
OUIS XIV. ByG.P.R. JAMES. 


New Edition, complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. With 
Portraits of Lowis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin. Per Volume, 
3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 





This day is published, 


MALE -BRUN’S GEOGRAPHY. 
p : A New Edition, with Alphabetical Indices of 13,500 
names. Corrected and revised to the present time, in one 
very thick volume 8vo. (1,100 pages.) Price 15s. 

*,* The former edition was published at 17. 10s. 
Henny G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 


; Two Vols., sold separately, Ss. each. 
ERMONS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
GATTY, M.A., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 


“In the effective simplicity with which Mr. Gatty applies 
the incidents and precepts of the Gospel to the every-day 
concerns of life, he has no superior. His faith is that of a 
sincere and genuine script»ral Churchman.”— Britannia. 

‘Of all the sermons I have ever seen, they are by far the 
best adapted to such congregations as I have had to preach 
to, at any rate,in my opinion. And, as a further proof of 
their adaptation to the people's wants (and, indeed, the best 
proof that could be given), I have been requested by some of 
my parishioners to lend them sermons, which were almost 
verbatim et literatim transcripts of yours. That you may 
judge of the extent to which I have been indebted to you, I may 
mention that out of about seventy sermons which I preached 
at W——, five or six were Paley’s and fifteen or sixteen were 
yours. For my own credit’s sake I must add, that all the 
rest were entirely my own.”—Zztracted from the Letter of a 
Stranger to the Author. 


London : GEorcE Bau, 186, Fleet-street. 





Hine Arts. 
4 ARTISTS SKETCHING 


COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.] 

E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new Sketca- 
ING ComMPANtoN for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduced, and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketching 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desired for 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does 
not occupy a greater space. Its contents may be varied ac- 
cording to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. CiirrorpD, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hoventon, 
30, Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
Stationers ; 

AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH- 
STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 


— + ‘ nO nla . . 
K WOLFF &SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 

e or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA LA:VIS, enabled it to be used the same as 
the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be produced equal 
to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid, the various colours blending together with per- 
fect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, 
and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To 
be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. each; eighteen, 10s. ; 
twenty-four, 14s.; thirty-six, 2ls. In sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen ; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayous without cedar, in sets as above, at 6s. per 
(See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 
Hyde Park, Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly 
free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a 
Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. The following are the degrees: 
H., HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF., HB., EHB., BB., BBB., 





| BBBB., W.* 


* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing 


, : | and Counting-house use. 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every | 8 


E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their 


| Purified Lead Pencils to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
| the Bank of England, and various other large establishments. 


MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPILTALBIELDS, 
LONDON, 4° 
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THE ART JOURNAL 
CATALOGUE ‘OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


ILLUSTRATE 


This interesting and valuable Volume is now ready for delivery at the price of One Guinea, elegantly bound. 
consists of 404 pages, and contains Engravings of ne: arly 2,000 Works of Art and Art-Manufacture: together with 
Table of Contents, a History of the Exhibition (illustrated by large Exterior and Interior Views), and Essays by severa 
learned Professors on the leading objects of the Exhibition. 


Early application for this Volume is advisable ; as it cannot be reprinted, and there is no doubt of its iargely increasing 


any Bookseller in town or country. 


: GEORGE VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster Row. 


in value.—This volume will be supplied by 


Publishe rs 


It 


90, FLEET-STREET. 


CHARLES KNICHT’S 
PERIODICAL WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, 


LONDON: 


- Ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


] 





Curiosities of Industry, Part II. 


price 6d., containing Woop AND ITs APPLICATIONS, and 
CALCULATING AND REGISTERING MAcutIngs. Each of these 
is published in separate Numbers, price 3d. 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. 





TO ENGLISH TOURISTS. 


GUIDE TO THE CITIES, SEATS, AND OBJECTS OF LOCAL INTEREST. 


This day is published, royal 8vo, 1/7. 1s., 
THE RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND. 
By EDWARD CHURTON. 
A Volume of Srx Hunprep Paces, 


to the Eignteen Hunprep Srations in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
E. CHURTON, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


beautifully printed, Illustrated by a Map and Firty 
ENGRAVINGS, and containing a General Index of SixTEEN THousanp N ames, and a Table of Routes 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. post free, 


AUTHOR’S 


ESSAYS, SERMONS, NOVELS, TALES, 
POLITICAL PAMPHLETS, &e. &e. 


THE GUIDE 


PUBLICATION OF POEMS, 
LETTERS, 





POPULAR POEMS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


IV. 
E D 


By Sir R 


I 
AND 


By G. W. THORNBURY, 


LEGENDS 


Esq. 


LAYS ACR POE 


. GRANT. 


MS 


| 


II, 
TACE: AN 


ae 
y C. T. DDEYNCOURT, Esq,, 


THE GLASS 


Dy er” 


ELEGY, 


M.P, 


EUS | BERG. 


} VI. 
|THE NUPTIALS OF 


By R. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


III. 
OTHER 


B. LYTTON. 


EVA, AND POEMS, 


By Sir E. 


BARCELONA. 


N. DUNBAR. 


4 





Just published, 


THE HISTORY OF THE EXHIBITION, 


Complete in One large Quarto Volume, price only 6s., containing Nine HuNDRED AND SevENTy-Two 
Co.tumys or ReaprnG; the fullest account that has been preserved of the History and Progress of 








the Exhibition, for preservation and reference. 
By the Editors of “THE LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL: THE CRITIC.” 
Its ConTENTs are thus classified :— 
I. Articles on the Exhibition and Subjects connected VIII. Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
— aimee’ pee | IX. Correspondence. 
ee ee ee ee | X. Official Gazette. 
lit. A Guide for Visitors. hea ae 
IV. The Intelligence of the Metropolis. XL Contents of the Exhibition. 
V. The Intelligence of the Provinces. | XII. The Exhibitors. 
VI. The Intelligence of the Colonies. XIII. Diary of the Exhibition. 
VII. 1 Intelligence of Foreign Countries } XIV. Exhibitor’s Record. 
London: CROCKFORD, 29, Essex Street, Strand, and by Order of all Booksellers. 
. . - 7 LA r + 7 ) ’ 1p area y 
NEW VOLI ME QO] DR . CHALMERS’S LIFE. 
This day, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume o 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
This Volume cor mn} rises the period from 1823 to 1835, and embraces Dr. Chalmers’s Professorial Appointments in St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh, and the Veto and Chur - bang xtension Movements in the S sh Establishment. It also includes 
ni of, 01 correspondence with, C leric , Mackintosh, Wilberf< , Peel, Jeffrey, Stanley, O'Connell, Mrs, Opie, 





rew Thomson, and other distinguis man individuals of the da y. 


Anothe or Vol 


ume will conclude the work 
we 
DR. CHALMERS’S WORKS, Uniform Edition. Edited by himself. 25 Vols.12mo. 5 0 0 
DR, CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. Edited by Dr. Hanna. 9 Vols. 4 14 6} 
DR. CHALMERS’S LIFE. Vols. I. and II. ‘ P ‘ 3 (i d.ok 26) 


SUTHERLAND and KNOX, f dinburgh. 


HAMILTON, 


ADAMS, and CO., London. 





THE NATIONAL EDITION. Parts XXI. and XXIL, also 
Section X., price 2s. 6d.; and COMEDIES, 


Volume II., cloth, boards, price 7s. 6d. 


Half-Hours of English History 
(a continuation of Half Hours with the best Authors), 
Part IV. 


Pictorial Half-Hours.—London 
TOPOGRAPHY (supplementary to Pictorial Half-Hours.) 
Part III., completing the Work. 

London Topography, handsomely 


— in cloth, uniform with Pictorial Half Hours, price 


The Imperial Cyclopedia of 

— ee BRITISH EMPIRE, Part VIIL., price 
6d. 

The Traveller’s Joy, in handsome 


cloth binding, price 3s. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


COLBURN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘2 
The English in America. 
the Author of “Sam Slick,” &e. 2 Vols. 


“A most attractive work.”—Standard. 

“Invaluable for its accuracy and impartiality.”"—Herald. 

“The cleverest volumes Judge Haliburton has ever pro- 
duced.” — Messenger. 

“It is needless for us to say of any work from the pen of 
this eminent writer that the style is lively and entertaining, 
and that these volumes are amongst the most deserving 
works which the literature of the present year has brought 
forth.” —Morning Post. 


By 


21s. 


Eight Years in Palestine, Syria, 
and ASLA MINOR, from 1842 to 1850. By F. A. 
NEALE, Esq,, late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


‘** Fight Years in Syria’ is one of the best accounts of the 
country and people that has been published of late years.”"— 
Spectator. 

“By whomsoever these deeply interesting volumes are 
read, but one opinion will be pronounced—that of unqualified 
praise. Full of striking incidents, graphic descriptions of 
scenery and events, racy anecdotes, and accounts of moving 
accidents by flood and field, interspersed with illustrations of 
the sure word of prophecy, we have rarely met with a work 
from which wé haye derived so much pleasure and profit.’ 
— Messenger. 


the 


hiel,” 


ITI. 

Scenes from Scripture. By 

Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D., Author of “ Salat 
&e. 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. 
‘*Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, 
in our judgment, first among the living poets of Great Britain 
—the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets ’—Standard, 
‘*« An admirable addition to the library of religious families.” 
John Bull. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


I. 
Marian Withers. By Geraldine 
E. JEWSBURY, Author of “ Zoe,” “ The Half 
Sisters, &c. 3 Vols. 


Il. 
b] 

The Tutor’s Ward. By the 
Author of “ Wayfaring Sketches,” &c. 2 Vols. 
‘* The Tutor’s Ward’ is a masterpiece of fiction. The plot 
of the story is charged to the full with extraordinary inci- 
dents and adventures. The characters are delineated with 
graphic power, the scenes finished with dramatic effect, and 
the tale conducted to its close with sustained interest. Rarely 
has the power of love over the female heart been more beau- 
tifully portrayed than in this splendid tale.”—John Bull. 


Ill. 
Mrs. Maberly’s ‘The Lady and 
THE PRIEST’ 


Lady Ponsonby’s ‘Clare Abbey.’ 


Vv. 
Captain Milman’s ‘Arthur 
CONWAY.’ 





VI. 
Admiral Fisher’s 
RUTHERFORD,’ 


‘Ralph 


| Caleb Field. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS. 

The following is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 
Tue Critic, and the price may be sent by Post-office, or t/ 
less than ll. in postage stamps : 

SCALE OF CHARGES. 
Six lines or (Sixty Words) .. coee £0 5 O 
For every additional Thirty Words.. ae ee ee 





NOTICE. 


The SECOND QUARTERLY Pant for 1851 is now ready, price 3s , 
for convenience of Book-club circulation. It ccntains as 
much reading-matter as two of the Quarterly Reviews. 

Tne Critic is published in monthly parts, in a wrapper 
price 1s. 

A Porrro.io for preserving the current numbers of THE Critic, 
may be had of the Publisher or through any Bookseller. 
Price 58. 


CONTENTS. 


LEADERs :— PAGE 
To Our Subscribers...... teenge sean See 
Peeps into the Literary Circles of L ondon cocccoccce (408 
Rambles in the Bye-ways of Literature ............ 404 














ANID SEGRE, <5n:s cncdocandidechancancanns as 0404 
Brocraray— } 
Memoir of Edward Conleston, D.D. By Rev. W. | 
Copleston .... ry  e 
Life and W ritings of Thoma is ; Chalmers, D. D. By “Rev. 
W. Hanna.. «oc ns 406 | 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens ‘of Scotland .... 407 } 
FicTron— 
Miss Jewsbury’s Marian Withers .... - 407 | 
John Drayton ; a History of the Early Life of a Liver- | 
pool Engineer ....0..ccccccecececece coccccce Ml | 


PoErTRY AND THE DRAMA— 
Prince’s Poetic Rosary 
MENTAL PuiLosopny— 
Carlile’s Manual of the Anatomy of the Human Mind 410 
PoriTicaL AND Soctat Economy— 
Mr. Gladstone's State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan 


409 


Government. cose 411 | 

Macfarlane’ s Neapolitan Government and Mr. "Gladstone All | 

RELIGION— 
Taylor’s Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. -. 413 


Morgan’s Vindication of the Church of Engle ind, "ke. 414 
Bathgate’s £ternitas, &c.. sderibed ccna vee ean 
Pashley’s Morning Stars, | eRercpenpmamenaespmaect «| 
Cultus Anima, &c.. i 414 | 
Torrey’s General Hi story of the Christian Re igion, "Re. 414 
Gregory’ s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Chris- | 
tian Religion ..... sbpaeece conse cocece cesses 414 
EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S Boom - 
Scott’s First Books in Science .....ccecccccccscccsse 414 
MIscELLANEOUS— 
Macaulay’s Essays and Reviews .... eoscscene BAG 
Hunt’s Handbook to the Official Cats nog gues ... .. 416 
Moriarty’s Amtlicher Catalog der Austellung der In- 
dustrie-erzengnisse aller vilker, 1851 ........22+. 416 
Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition .......... 416 
Cathrall’s Wanderings in North Wales.............. 416 
Ward’s World in its Workshops ..........0eeeeee05 416 
NII eos cca tenets cs cdcc vatwcevesscess MEE 
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Co Readers and Correspondents. 





We have received from friends in the provinces a number of 
Pamphlets, Poems, and Sermons published some years since 
We fear such friends do not understand that it is contrary to 
our custom to notice other than new books. Even new edi- | 
tions do not receive lengthened criticism. Hence we trust 
that those who have favoured us with their publications, dated 
1848, or 1849, or 1850, will understand that we donot pass 
them over in silence because we deem them unworthy of 
comment, but because it is the purpose of Tne LonDoNn 
LITERARY JOURNAL fo be a chronicle of current literature 
only. 

A CLERICAL ScpscriBER.”—TZhanks for your letter. Will 
you send us your name and address, in confidence? We ask 
this, as guarantee that you are entitled to be heard in oppo- 
sition to statements for which we are responsible. The same 
question will apply to A SUBSCRIBER AND Recror. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Wehavein the present Number introduced another 
of our promised improvements, in the shape of A 
This Summary 
will be continued regularly, and will, we hope, be 
of great service to those of our readers 
are many) who have not time or opportunity to 
examine the Foreign Literary Journals. 


Summary of Foreign Literature. 


(and they 





| the journal his worth passes away. He 
| tially an Ephemeris of literature. 


| in everything, 


| with his own eyes and 
| sees. 
| received, 
| are sought. 





with whom he is 


| gary and the Hungarians 


every falsehood as it appeared was instantly 
| ) 


| PEEPS INTO THE LITERARY CIRCLES 
OF LONDON. 
BY ONE AMONG THEM. 
Tue attraction of the Great Exhibition has 


crowded our Literary Assemblies with foreigners 
of distinction, and produced much pleasant and 
profitable intercourse between those who had pre- 
viously been known to one another only by name. 
The presence of so many strangers has, of course, 
given anew interest to gatherings, at all times 
extremely agreeable, and even the most ancient 
of us, to whom every home face of note is fami- 


liar, have been obliged to frequent repetitions of 


the questions, strange from such lips, “ Who is 
that?” “Can you tell me who that is?” As 
we shall have abundant leisure hereafter to intro- 
duce the readers of Tne Critic 
notabilities, I propose to give them in this letter, 
some account of the foreign visitors to our Lite- 
rary Circles. 

There is a group worth noting. That little man 
with a large head, black eyes, bushy eyebrows, 
and unpleasant mouth, but all his face alive with 


| sponds with him still. 
| behalf is 


| forward to making 


to our English | 


| throwing himself upon charity. 


expression, indicating the mercurial temperament | 
that has qualified him to be the first /euillitonist | 


in the world, is Jures Janty, who has no rival 
in the art of writing articles. He is not compe- 
tent to a book, but give him two or three columns 
in a newspaper, and he will produce the most 
sparkling and pleasant talk on any subject, and 


simply because he does talk about it and not of it. | 


You read, you admire, you are sorry when you have 
done, you fancy you have been told a great deal 
that is new, but attempt to retail it in your own 
words and you find it to be unsubstantial, 
of brilliant nothings. Nevertheless these articles 
have served their purposes—they have amused for 
the moment, they are forgotten by the next day. 
N’importe, JULES JANIN is satisfied; he sought no 
more than this; it was his function and he has 
fulfilled it. He belongs to the journal and with 
is essen- 
He has come 
hither upon that mission. He is “own corre- 
spondent ” of one of the French daily newspapers, 
sent to supply an account of the Exhibition. He 
has done it as only he would; with a more accu- 
rate understanding of us than is common with 
his countrymen, who will persist in caricaturing 
England and the English, even in the face of facts 
which it might be supposed that no visitor could 
help seeing. But a Frenchman must have his 
theory and will square facts to it. Always and 
is this peculiarity of the natural 
character shown. Let it be said of our lively, 
smiling, sparkling visitor, that without sacrificing 
a flash of wit or a particle of faney he will see 
repeat faithfully what he 
3echold with what hearty welcome he is 
and how eagerly introductions to him 
He has something to say to every- 
body, and his intelligent face is lighted up with 
an expression of self-satisfied Lonhommie. Is it 
possible to be otherwise, with so flattering a 
reception ? 

Who is that short, thin, sharp-featured little 
woman, with a singularly keen grey eye, to whom 
the Frenchman is just now being introduced, and 
shaking hands so _ heartily ? 
That is Madame Ptrsk1, whose works on Hun- 
have made that brave 
but unfortunate people so familiar to English 
readers. Her husband, whose arm she holds, was 
the accredited representative in England of the 
Hungarian Government during the brief but 
glorious period of its independence. Ze is very 
English in appearance, insomuch that if his accent 
did not betray him, he would scarcely be suspected 
to be a foreigner. Not so with the lady, whose 
pen has made her famous throughout Europe. 
She is in her entire aspect foreign. 
sion is that for which we have no word in our 
language, but which the French designate 
uelle ; a certain refined intelligence, indescribable, 
but readily understood by those who have at any 
time recognised it. She seems as if her mind was 
too energetic for her body and had worn it out. 
She speaks English tolerably, but she writes it 
like a native. Her enthusiasm in the cause of her 
country has not suffered diminution with disap- 
pointment and exile. She is hopeful and confident 
still. She talks cheerfully of the past, she has no 
selfish regrets for fortune and station sacrificed in 
the struggle; she has been from the beginning the 
vindicator of her countrymen against the calum- 
nies of a portion of the English press which in 
that conflict sided with Austria and Russia, and 


spirit- 


Her expres- | 


a series | 


answered by facts supplied through her industry. 

She is the intimate friend of Kossutu, and corre- 

Her enthusiasm in his 
boundless. “Do you expect him in 
England?” said I. “Yes,” she replied, “as soon 
as he is released from the gripe of Turkey, he will 
either go to America or come here.” “He will 
receive a hearty welcome here,” I said, somewhat 
disappointed that there was a possibility of our 
not seeing him. “Oh!” said she, “if he goes to 
America, it will only be for a short time, he looks 
England his home until his 
country shall again need his services.” “I long 
to see him; does he answer to the description of 
him?” “ Ah!” she exclaimed, her eyes glistening 
with tears and pride, “no description equals him. 
Such a beautiful face! such eyes! such expres- 
sion! so kind! so good! You will love him so; 
everybody loves him.” “Tell him,” I added, 
“that England will provide a home for him.” 
“He wants no alms ” she said hastily, as if fear- 
ing lest there should even be a suspicion of his 
* He is able and 
willing to work. He will share our toils and 
rewards. You shall know him.” 

“There is no living man whom I so much 
desire to know.” 

Our dialogue is interrupted by a tall, broad- 
shouldered, strong-limbed man, whose stalwart 
frame reminds us forcibly of the renowned Clerk 
of Copmanhurst. There is power in every feature, 
in his large, round head, in his broad projecting 
brow, in his compressed mouth, in his bull-neck, 
in his deep-toned voice. It is Farner Gavazzt, 
the modern LuTHEr, or, as he may be more cor- 
rectly designated, a LurHer modernized. You 
cannot look at him for a moment, even before you 
learn his name, without recognising the presence 
of a remarkable man. Knowing him, you will 
recognise his character in his aspect. You will 
not see refinement or grace of feature or form, 
but intellectual and physical power. His eyes are 
black, but small and sunken, or rather over- 
shadowed by his beetling brows, and there is in 
them an expression almost of fierceness, which 
yields occasionally to a singularly moving twinkle 
when there is fun abroad, of which he is an ardent 
lover. His nose is insignificant, inclining even to 
that which is significantly termed the “ button- 
nose,” and it is the one defect of a face that would 
otherwise have been handsome. He speaks Eng- 
lish very imperfectly, and French little better, so 
that it is difficult to keep up a conversation with 
him except in his native language. In private 
society he is very quiet, but agreeable, amusing, 
cheerful, and polite. There is no trace in his 
manners of the preacher or the monk. You would 
suppose that he had been accustomed to drawing- 
rooms all his life. 
him in character, his genius developed, 
the might of his mind put to use, you 
must visit him in the lecture-room. There you 
will see the polite gentleman of the previous 
evening transformed into a monk, with the monk’s 
black robe and hood, and the great white cross 
upon the breast. He speaks from a platform, but 


To see 
and all 


| not as we in England are wont to hear our orators 


| imm«¢ 


| will se 


speak, standing in one spot, and using very little 
action or emphasis. Gavazzi stalks like a 
majestic lion up and down the platform as he 
delivers his fervid and spirit-stirring denuncia- 
tions of the corruptions and abuses of the Papacy 


His great voice swells with emotion, his black 
eyes flash fire, his every feature glows and speaks 
You will say that for the first time you hear 


ratory: you can now understand its inft 
which you have often read of, but, because you 
never felt, you could not quite believe it. There 
is the grace of action: every attitud 
for a sculptor or a painter. He uses his robe to 
nse advantage. Now he 
shoulder, now winds it under his arm, now ex- 
tends it with his hand: he is calm and slow now, 
anon he rises almost to fury: sometimes he is in 
the yen of invocation or of prayer: at others, you 
» him, as it were, trampling down with th 
indignation of insulted humanity tl pretences 


uence, 


throws it over his 











and the deeds of the Papacy. His audience can- 
not contain themselves: they ery “bravo!” they 
applaud, they shout, they rise from their s in 
their enthusiasm, and shout again and again. 





You, cold-blooded 
wonder in the teliing at this power of 1 
but not when you hear him; you will probably do 
the same ; it is only strange to 5 yu because you 
never thee oratory till now. Even if you do not 
understand a word of the language he is uttering 

you cannot fail to be delighted with the rich o ran 
swell of the Italian, with the full tones of the 


Englishman as you are, will 
f vords: 
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voice, and with the graceful action of FarHEer 
Gavazzi. 





RAMBLES IN THE BY-WAYS OF 
LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER IL 
(Continued from page 374.) 
SINGULAR TASTES, HABITS, AND PREDILECTIONS OF 
REMARKABLE PERSONS. 
Many illustrious men have entertained a marked 


predilection for a certain day of the year; that of | 


Napo eon for the 20th of March is well known. 
“ CHARLES THE Firtu of Spain,” says Bran- 
TOME, “loved the day and festival of Saint 


lal’ ‘Is it possible, nephew,’ said the King, 
softening perceptibly. ‘Nothing more certain, 
Sire, I can assure you.’ ‘Oh, if that is the case,’ 
replied Lours, ‘there is no harm, you can take 
him!’” Thus we find that, in the eyes of “Le 
Grand Monarque,” an Atheist was less abhorrent 
then a Jansenist. 

Nothing could equal the timidity, or, in plain 
terms, the poltroonery of the French Moralist, 
Nicote. He feared journeys, boating parties, 
and in short everything wherein life or limb 
could by the remotest possibility be exposed ; 
and towards the close of his life he never left his 
house save in fear and trembling, lest some stray 
tile or chimney pot should accidentally fall on his 





Marutas (24th of February), because on that day 
he was elected Emperor, on that day crowned, and 
on that day also he took Francis I. prisoner, 
though not with his own hands but by those of | 
his lieutenants.” Branrome might have added | 
that the Emperor was born on Saint Marutas’s | 
day-—24th of February, 1500; that on the 24th of | 
February, 1627, his brother FERDINAND was | 
elected King of Bohemia; and that on the 24th | 
of February, 1556, he himself abdicated the empire. | 


The First of January was, for Francis L, King | 

of France, what the twenty-fourth of February | 
had been for Cuartes V. Born on the Ist of | 
January, it was on the Ist of January that this | 
prince lost his father, that he became king, that 
he gave away his daughter in marriage, and that 
Cuartes V. made his entry into Paris. 

Pope Srxtus V. was born on a Wednesday 
13th December, 1521), made his profession with | 
the Franciscans on a Wednesday, was promoted 
to the Cardinalate on a Wednesday, was elected 
Pope on a Wednesday, and exalted on the Wed- 
nesday following. 

Louis XIII. some hours before his death 
(Thursday, 14th May, 1643), summoned his phy- 
sicians to his bedside and anxiously inquired of 
them if they thought he could last until the fol- 
lowing day. Friday, he said, had always been a | 
fortunate day for him; for on that day he had | 
succeeded in all his undertakings; had carried | 
strongholds, won battles, &c. &c.; it had been his | 
lucky day, in short, and he always imagined he 
should die on that day. 

“ Aucustus,” says Suetonius, “had an in- 
sensate fear of thunder and lightning, and he | 
imagined that he secured himself from danger by | 
constantly carrying about with him on his person 
a piece of sealskin.” It would not appear, how- 
ever, that his faith in the sealskin was very 
strong, for we find that, on the approach of a 
thunder-storm, he always hid himself in a cellar 
or other subterranean retreat, where he would 
remain until the storm had blown over. This 
terror arose from the circumstance of his having 
been overtaken by a thunder-storm during a 
night march, at the period of his expedition 
against the Cantabri, when the lightning had struck 
his litter, and killed the slave, who torch in hand 
preceded him. 

The Emperor Heractivs, at the age of fifty- 
nine, was seized with an insurmountable terror at 
the sight of the sea. On his return from an ex- 
pedition into Syria, he stopped at the palace of 
Hereas, on the coast of Asia. “The Chiefs of Con- 
stantinople,” says NrepHorvus, “compelled the 
Prefect to construct a bridge of boats across the 
Bosphorus, and to close in each side with planks and 
boughs of trees, so that any one might pass without 
seeing the sea. This work having been promptly 
executed, the Emperor crossed the bridge on 
horseback, as if he had been on dry land.” 

Lore pE VEGA, the celebrated Spanish poet, 
could not bear that any one should take snuff in 
his presence. He had besides the mania of 
always losing his temper whenever he heard the 
age of an individual inquired, unless the inquiry 
were made with a view to matrimony. 

Louts XIV. of France entertained a violent 
antipathy for white hats, an aversion almost 
equal in intensity to his hatred of the Jansenists. 
As an instance of the monarch’s utter detestation 
of this sect of religionists, St. Smwon relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in his Memoirs: “ The King having 
wished to learn the names of the individuals who 
were to accompany the Duke of Orleans into 
Spain (in 1709), the latter named among others 
Fonterruis. ‘How, nephew!’ exclaimed His 
Majesty, ‘FonTerruis, the son of that mad Jan- 
senist woman who pursued M. Arnavp eyvery- 
where—I do not wish this man to go with you.’ 
‘ Faith, Sire,” replied the Duke of Orteans, ‘I 
know nothing of what the mother has done, but 
as for the son, I can answer for him that he is no 
Jansenist, for he does not believe in any God at 











head. Nuicore inhabited for a considerable pe- 
riod, a house in the Faubourg Saint Marcel; 
“Because,” as he said, “the enemies which 
threaten Paris will enter by the Porte Saint 
Martin, and will, in consequence, be obliged to 
cross the whole of Paris before they get to me.” 
This NicoLe, who, as may be imagined from the 
above, was of a very pacific character, composed 
in the year 1670, a treatise Upon the Means of 
preserving Peace in Society. It was speaking of 
this work that Madame De Seviens#, in one of 
her charming letters to her daughter, said very 
ingenuously—“I love the book so much that I 
should like to make it into soup and swallow it.” 

The strange antipathies entertained by certain 
individuals would form an amusing chapter in the 
curiosities of biography. For instance, Henry III, 
of France, who had sucha passion for little 
dogs, could not remain alone in a room with a cat. 
This aversion was shared also by the Marshal 
Duc pE ScHoMBERG, who was governor of Lan- 
guedoc in the seventeenth century; and Cardinal 
DE LorRAINE relates, that the Emperor Frrp1- 
NAND pointed out to him once at Innspruck, a 
gentleman who had such a horror of cats that he 
would be seized with a bleeding of the nose if he 
only heard one at a distance. The Duke of 
Eprernon would faint at the sight of aleveret, and 
Marshal Brezé, who died in 1650, invariably 
fainted whenever he saw a rabbit. Marshal 
D’Avsret would turn sick at a dinner-table at 
which might be served a young wild-boar or suck- 
ing-pig; and M. Vaneuetm, Grand Venour of 
Hanover, would either fall into a state of nervous 
trepidation, or take bodily to flight whenever he 
saw a roast pig. Vuiapisiaus, King of Poland, 
would take to flight in dismay whenever he saw 
apples; and Du CuEsneg, private secretary to 
Francis I. of France, could not smell them with- 
out being attacked with a bleeding at the nose. 
Erasmus, a Dutchman by birth, and who was 
born at Rotterdam, had, strange to say, such an 
insurmountable aversion for fish, that he could 
not even smell fish without having an attack of 
fever. JosepH ScaLicerR could never touch 
milk; Carpan, an eminent Italian physician of 
the sixteenth century, had a horror of eggs; 
Juxius ScaLIGER would be seized with a violent 
trembling at the sight of water cresses; and 
TycHo Brane’s limbs would fail him if he 
happened, in the course of his walk, to meet a 
hare or a fox; and, although he ridiculed the 
superstitious terror excited in some men’s minds 
by eclipses, yet, strange to say, if he happened, 
on first leaving home in the morning, to meet an 
old woman or a funeral, he dared not proceed 
further, but would instantly return home. 

M. pE Lancre, counsellor of the Parliament at 
Bordeaux in the sixteenth century, who pre- 
sided over the trials of witches and sorcerers in 
the provinces of Labourd and Gascony in the 
“ good old times,” asserts in his Tableau de I’in- 
constance de toutes choses, that he once knew a very 
worthy man so terrified at the sight of a hedge 
hog, that for more than two years afterwards he 
imagined that the animal was gnawing at his 
entrails; and that he was acquainted also with a 
very brave gentleman who yet had not sufficient 
nerve to face a mouse sword in hand. The phi- 
losopher Curysrppus, who flourished in the 
second century before Curist, had such an aver- 
sion for every species of salutation that he would 
fall down whenever he was bowed to; and what 
is still more strange, Fapricrus CAMPANI assures 
us that a certain Don Juan Rot, a caballero of 
Alcantara, would faint away whenever he heard 
the word Jana (wool) pronounced, although the 
coat he wore was composed of woollen cloth. 
Lord Bacon, again, would fall into a swoon 
whenever an eclipse of the moon occurred; and 
the learned Genevese author, BayLe—that monu- 
ment of erudition—would be seized with con- 
vulsions on hearing the sound caused by water 


not bear the sound of any musical instrument,* 
and Justus Lirsivus had such an aversion for 
music that the symphony to a piece would throw 
him into convulsions. 

Favoritt, an Italian poet, who died in the year 
1682, could not support the odour of a rose; but 
Favoriti was not singular in his aversion for the 
queen of the flower garden, for this antipathy 
has been shared by many. Among others we 
may instance, ANNE of Austria, mother of Lous 
| XIV., who entertained such a dislike for roses, 
that she could not bear the sight of them even in 
paintings, and this was the more remarkable as 
she was a passionate admirer of all other flowers. 
But the Chevalier pr GuisE—FRANCOISE Paris 
DE LorrarnE—the same who killed in a duel the 
two Barons pE Luvz, father and son, pushed this 
antipathy still further; he would faint at the 
sight of a rose. 

Lawrence, Bishop of Breslau, according to 
The Grammaire Historique de Pologne, was suffo- 
cated by the odour of roses. In the same work 
we find related the case of a certain merchant, 
a man of robust health, who was invariably seized 
with an insupportable itching of the eyes upon 
smelling roses; this was succeeded by a violent 
head-ache, and an involuntary and continuous 
flow of tears, which would last several days: his 
eyes, in fact, were always weak while roses were 
in bloom. * A 








A GLANCE AT GENEVA. 


I RESIDED for several years at Geneva. Some of the 
impressions which my sojourn there has left on my 
mind may be worth recording. 

On entering Switzerland for the first time, what most 
strikes the attention of the stranger is, not so much the 
beauty and grandeur as the enormous massiveness of 
whatever he beholds. His first feeling, therefore, is 
entirely sensuous, that is, his senses are overwhelmed 
more than his love of the sublime, and his yearning for 
the ideal are gratified. It is only when we have become 
accustomed to Swiss scenery that it grows into a source 
of mental enjoyment, and of moral impulse. The first 
sight ef the ocean also produces simply a sensuous 
effect which is anything but pleasing. We recoil before 
the immense physical monotony of this weltering wil- 
derness of waters till our spirit deepens into harmony 
with it. I must confess then, that when, from the heights 
of Jura by the light of the setting sun the full glory of 
Switzerland burst upon me, I had not those rapturous 
sensations which commonplace tourists are so fond of 
depicting. Apart from the exciting novelty of being 
in the midst of scenes so far away from my native land, 
I was merely stunned by the spectacle of such gigantic 
material masses. But, of course, books could not be 
made if people were to confess that the admirable does 
not always produce admiration, even on those most dis- 
posed to admire. 

Geneva, though a foreign, is not a foreign-looking 
city to an Englishman. It has no special characteristic 
by which we can remember it, or make it vivid to those 
who have not seen it. It has a sober, substantial, 

bourgeois look, a look of comfort and solidity. From 

various points it commands delightful views, from 

various points it has a noble aspect, but its interior is not 

fitted to cherish any association of romance. And 

assuredly its inhabitants have very little of the romantic 

in their constitution. They are a plain and plodding 

people, cautious and sturdy. Their language is French, 

and they have a slight tincture of Gallic vivacity and 

gesticulation in their manners. But they have more of 
the English than of the French in them notwithstand- 

ing. They have a huge idea of what they are pleased 

to call the Genevese Nation, meaning the handful of 
consequential mortals sprinkled over the small canton 

of Geneva. It is not without reason that they speak 

well of their country, for nowhere in the world perhaps, 

are the means of enjoyment so largely diffused, so 

rationally partaken of as in the city of Geneva. The 

Genevese are singularly free from exaggeration of any 

kind. They are moral, while incapable of any noble or 

heroic morality. They are devout with little religious 

emotion, and with a sovereign contempt for religious 

enthusiasm. They are industrious but not enterprising 

or speculative. They reach, and they are satisfied with 

mediocrity in everything. It is always a great benefit 

to a people to have employments that are unaffected, or 

little affected by the caprices of demand and supply. 

Not merely as respects their happiness or their misery 

is this important, but also as respects their morality 

and intelligence. I believe that the most moral and 

intelligent towns in England will be found to be those 





* Lamothe le Vayer was born, lived, and died with the 
love of travels and foreign countries in his head. He had 
but a few moments to live when Bernier, his friend, ap- 
proached his bedside. As soon as he had recognised him he 
made an effort to speak: ‘‘ What news of the Great Mogul?” 





running from a tap. LamoTHE LE VarYER could 





inquired he. These were his last words. 
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where the terrible alternations of trade are least felt, 
and where, if there is never an extravagant prosperity, 
there is never an excessive depression. One main cause 
of whatever is painful and offensive in the manufactur- 
ing districts is their perpetual oscillation from one 
extreme to another, so that they are either giddy with 
success or howling with despair. In a commercial 
point of view this is deplorable; but morally and intel- 
lectnally considered, it has effects which almost no 
efforts in favour of education can counteract. It has 
become customary to attribute to democratic institutions 
what is defective in the American character, but the 
grand cause of whatever is ugly and unsavory in that 
character is the nature of commerce and employment 
in the United States, where the rasliness of absurd 
speculation takes its turn with the recklessness of dis- 
appointment. What great enduring virtues can grow, 
what genius at once fertile. comprehensive, and strong 
can be matured, what meditations deep, and divine, can be 


sufficiently prolonged to bring forth the thoughts that | 


elevate and enlighten men, in the midst of this eternal 
whirl? One of the best advantages of Free Trade will 
thus, wherever it spreads, be a moral advantage, for it 
will potently tend to produce that commercial equili- 
brium which is so favourable to breadth, fullness, 
massiveness, and ripeness of moral and intellectual 
development. 

The canton of Geneva contains about 60,000, the 
city about 30,000 inhabitants. The chief manufacture 
is that of watches and jewellery. This employs a large, 
industrious, and exceedingly intelligent portion of the 
population. Indeed, the young men employed in this 
manufacture have a polish of manners, and an amount 
of information which would be thought exceedingly 
astonishing in a similar class here. Most of what 
passes under the general name of foreign jewellery in 
England is of Genevese production. 

Smuggling at Geneva has very peculiar forms, and it 
is so regularly established as a trade that it is thought 
no disgrace to practise it. The smugglers there are 
not vulgar adventurers, but well-bred gentlemen. They 
agree for a per-centage to convey to any part of the 
world any quantity of jewellery, or of any other article 
not too bulky, if the possessor is afraid of its being 
seized as contraband, should he attempt to carry it 
himself. It is seldom that the subordinates of the 
master smuggler are maladroit enough to let what is 
entrusted to them fall into the hands of the custom- 
house officers; when this happens the smuggler never 
fails honourably to pay the value of what has been 
lost. The city of Geneva is within only a few miles of 
the French territory, and from this, as well as from 
other circumstances, it offers great facilities for smug- 
gling into France. The Savoyards, who are numerous 
at Geneva, also make it the centre of smuggling 
operations. I have seen as many as from twelve to 
twenty Savoyard contrabandists in a line trudging 
along some narrow pass of the mountains, and stag- 
gering under enormous loads of forbidden wares. These 
poor people have great temptations to smuggle, for I 
have heard that, among other cruel absurdities, the 
King of Sardinia’s government thought it proper to 
levy a duty of eightpence on every pound of salt. 
The wonder is that such insane oppression dves not 
lead to something much worse than smuggling. 

In no other country are the distinctions between the 
aristocracy and the other classes so strongly marked, or 
so jealously guarded, as at Geneva. Indeed, I believe 
it will be found true of all the world, and of every 
period of the world’s history, that just in the degree 
that an aristocracy has few privileges, is it disposed to 
social exclusion. The titular aristocracy of England is 
not nearly so exclusive as the class immediately below 
it. Not that the social influence of the first is not 
very considerable, but having so much political in- 
fluence, it cares less for the social power. The aris- 
tocracy of France, before the Revolution, was not so 
notable for social exclusiveness as the present French 
aristocracy, because the first was compelled to obtain 
social influence chiefly through its political advantages, 
and the second is forced to acquire political strength 
chiefiy through social influence. We shall see our 
aristocracy grow more exclusive exactly in the measure 
that its political supremacy declines, and we shall see 
it more hated accordingly. For social exclusiveness is 
much more offensive to men than political privilege. 
The latter, however unjust in itself, has the sanction 
of law, to which we all so readily bow; the former has 
that indescribable something which is so wounding to 
our self-love. This is the secret of that irritation and 
heart-burnlag that pervades the whole Swiss community, 
and it is not at all attended to by those who write on 
the political affairs of Switzerland. The political pri- 
vileges of the aristocracy in the Swiss cantons are 
neither numerous nor important; at all events, in no 
instance that I am aware of do they amount to what 
we in this country would cali oppressive or scandalous 
political grievances. But, in most of the cantons, the 
aristocracy exhibits a colduess and haughtiness of 


demeanour, a tenacity in the defence of conventional 
barriers, that are signally fitted to rouse the most 
rankling antipathies in a people much less spirited and 
courageous than the Swiss. And of all Swiss aris- 
tocracies, that of Geneva is the most aristocratic, and, 
therefore, the most disliked by the mass of the people. 
In its case, also, intellectual pride is added to social ex- 
clusiveness. No class of men can be more elaborately 
educated than the Genevese aristocrats; no class 
can possess more substantial knowledge, and more 
varied information. But there is not that heaving to 
and fro of the elements of society as in England, which, 
by bringing the Genevese upper classes into contact with 
the manifold phases of human nature, would give 
vitality and movement to their mental acquisitions. 
The consequence is a pedantry as disgusting as their 
superciliousness to all below them in rank. A class 
that stands thus intellectually and socially apart must 
be totally ignorant of its true position, and we cannot 
be astonished at any follies it may commit. The very 
excess of its conservatism makes it the grand revolu- 
tionary class in a nation. We may therefore expect to 
witness from this cause some stranger manifestations in 
Switzerland than we have ever seen yet. Complicated, 
as they will be, with the questions about Jesuitism, 
Federalism, Protestantism, Popery, and other things of 
no less weight, they will tend to produce the wildest 
anarchy among a people who from habit, character, and 
considerations of material well-being, are lovers of order 
and peace. It is certain that Switzerland cannot 
remain long as it is. The best remedy for its political, 
and for many of its social, evils, would be the creation 
of a central government, the abolition of the inde- 
pendent authority of the cantons, substituting for it a 
simple municipal jurisdiction. This would make what 
there is not now, a strong and united republic, with an 
imposing attitude in Europe. 





Francis HARWELL. 
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Cop.eston, M.A. London: 
We are informed, in a recipe for a salad celebrated 
alike for its humour and gastronomy, that 

Three large potatoes passed through kitchen sicve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give— 
and thus, into the composition of society, ingre- 
dients are allowed to enter, which the world 
tamely endures, nay, even smiles upon, for the 
sake of their amenities, though they possess neither 
the tartness of the vinegar nor the animation of 
the onion. Such are good easy people in their 
day; they have raised a smoke, apparently with- 
out kindling a fire; they lubricate intercourse by 
benevolence, if they do not aid progression by their 
impulse; but it is somewhat encroaching on the 
good-nature of the world to inflict a second visi- 
tation upon it in the shape of a biography, and to 
ask it to tolerate a rechauffé of the individual’s 
insipidity, after he has been gathered to his fathers. 
We hope, therefore, in our review of a dull book 
upon a mediocre subject, by the medium of 
this paper’s wide circulation, to instil some 
discretion into the minds of book compilers gene- 
rally, in regard to the selection of biographical 
subjects, and to check the mania, but too prevalent, 
of thrusting before the public, minutiz of private 
life, in total oblivion that hardly a hero continues 
such, when such minutiz are known. Where the 
individual was not characterised by transcendent 
talent, inventive genius, or pervasive influence, 
how can it be expected that he will “rule our spirit 
from his urn?” To memorialise insignificance is 
to engage in the apotheosis of a fly, the canonization 
of a spider. We beg biographers to recollect that 
there are some subjects too unimportant to justify 
posthumous analysis; or if we are to have the 
remains of infinitesimal creatures expanded on 
the boards of a biography for inspection, for 
patience’ sake let us have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the spider and the blue-bottle ex- 
hibited, were the greatest of their race, and that 
we are, at all events, straining our optics at the 
one which buzzed the loudest, or at the other 
which spun the largest web. As Nature dislikes 
a physical, so common-sense abhors an intellectual 
vacuum, either in a man or a book, and with mind 
as with matter, the main consolation we derive 
from some people’s vacuity is, that they serve as 
space to convey the echo of an impact given by 
another's brain; or, like animated consonants, 
| having no intelligible sound of themselves, gene- 
| rate significance when conjoined with the decisive 
) vowel of another genius, Such individuals gene- 
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rally adopt conversational habits during life, and 
leave behind them a “ Diary,” which on its electric 
wire telegraphs to posterity the thoughts of other 
men, and shows, at the same time, how little 
themselves have vibrated beneath them. The 
biographer, therefore, ought carefully to eschew 
such; he ought, besides, to possess a keen per- 
ception of salient points, to redeem and set off 


| an indifferent subject, and a sound judgment not 


to over-colour a strong one; otherwise, the task 
will soon grow dull; the effort to make the pigmy 
grow into a giant will be painfully visible; and 
the reader will soon experience from the biographer, 
the same intellectual numbness, which the latter 
has probably himself caught, from the torpedo of 
the story! 

With these remarks we shall now enter upon 
the review of the memoir, furnished by his nephew, 
of the late Bishop Cor.Eston. 

Born in 1776, at Offwell, in Devonshire, of 
which parish his father was rector, he owed his 
education, until he went to Oxford in 1791, to 
parental ability and learning; the result of which 
was the successful competition for the Latin verse 
prize in 1793, and his election to a Fellowship at 
Oriel, to which he was spontaneously invited by 
that society two years afterwards. In 1814 he 
became Provost; but it was not until 1826 that 
Government, through Lord Livervrootr, offered 
him patronage as Dean of Chester, from which 
oftice he was promoted, in 1827, by Lord GopErIcH, 
to the Bishopric of Llandaff. 

We have already intimated that Dr. CorLeston’s 
career was less marked by mental superiority 
than by unostentatious virtue; and, indeed, the 
world would have lost as little instruction, in an 
inventive point of view, had the individual never 
existed, as it is likely to gain by the lucubrations 
of his memorialist. The penultimate generation 
of Bishops was chiefly composed of divines, the 
ultimate of scholars, the present of polemists; Dr. 
Corp.eston allied himself to the second of these, 
partaking more of the practical than of the abstruse 
theologian, and being shielded from political em- 
broilment, not more by his prudence than by his 
timidity. As the Head of a House, he improved 
the funds and advanced the discipline of his Co!- 
lege, in a method which, with so little to do, where 
a man originates nothing, might as easily have 
been done, and as well, by the most unpretending 
‘Tutor or conscientious Bursar. His sermons were 
good in style, but far below the parallel of 
thousands of ill-paid country curates, whose pulpit 
progeny, published to eke out a narrow income, 
now figures upon London bookstalls at a shilling. 
As a Bishop, he was liberal, and is especially to 
be commended for his determined opposition to 
Romanism—though here, as ever, he followed, in 
preference to guiding, the tendency of his day. As 
a pamphileteer, his most popular productions were 
some Notes on the Currency, which contained 
nothing new; An Inquiry into the Doctrines of 
Necessity and Predestination, on which only an 
Immortal can adequately descant; and, lastly, 
Advice to a Young Reviewer, which contains much 
point, and is decidedly the raciest of all his literary 
efforts. We subjoin this jeu desprit, which was 
intended for the correction of reviewers; in it the 
Bishop (having had a bitter controversy with The 
Edinburgh on the subject of Oxford education,) 
retorted on his antagonists’ method of handling 
poetry. The specimen is a burlesque review of 
Mitton’s Allegro: after cauterizing the Poet’s 
arrogant pretension, he thus proceeds :— 


But how are we to understand the stage directions? 
Come, and trip it as you go. 
Are the words used synonymously? Or is it meant 
that this airy gentry shall come in at a minuet step, 
and go off ina jig? The phenomenon of a tripping 
crank is indeed novel, and would doubtless attract 
numerous spectators. But it is difficult to guess to 
whom among the jolly company the poet addresses 
himself, for immediately after the plural appellative 
[you], he proceeds 
And in éhy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 

No sooner is this fair damsel introduced, but Mr. M. 
with most unbecoming levity, falls in love with her, 
and makes a request of her companion, which is rather 
greedy, that he may live with both of them: 

To live with her, and live with thee. 


Even the gay libertine who sung, “How happy could I 
be with either,” did not go so far as this. But we have 
already had occasion to remark on the laxity of Mr. 
M.'s amatory notions. 

The poet, intoxicated with the charms of his mis- 
tress, now rapidly runs over the pleasures which he 
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proposes to himself in the enjoyment of her society. 
But though he has the advantage of being his own 
caterer, either his palate is of a peculiar structure, or 
he has not made the most judicious selection, To 
begin the day well, he will have the sky-lark 

—— to come in spite of sorrow. 

And at his window bid good morrow. 

The sky-lark, if we know anything of the nature of 
that bird, must come in spite of something else, as well 
as of sorrow, to the performance of this greeting. In his 
next image the natural history is better preserved, and 
as the thoughts are appropriate to the time of the day, | 
we will venture to transcribe the passage, as a favourite 
specimen of the author’s manner: 

While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoeing shrill. 





Is it not lamentable that, after all, whether it is the 
cock or the poet that listens, should be left entirely to 
the reader's conjecture? Perhaps also his embarrass- 
ment may be increased by a slight resemblance of 
character in these two illustrious personages, at least 
as far as relates to the extent and numbers of their 
seraglio. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be possessed of 
some fancy and talent for rhyming; two most dangerous | 
endowments, which often unfit men for acting an useful | 
part in life, without qualifying them for that which is 
great and brilliant. If it be true, as we have heard, | 
that he has declined advantageous prospects in business, 
for the sake of indulging his poetical humour, we hope 
it is not yet too iate to prevail upon him to retract his 
resolution. With the help of Cocker and common in- | 
dustry he may become a respectable scrivener; but it is 
not all the Zephyrs, and Auroras, and Corydons, and 
Thyrsises, aye nor his junketing Mab, and drudging | 
Goblins, that will ever, make him a poet. 


Now and then we meet with an anecdote of the 
Bishop, illustrative of some shrewdness in the 
practical dealings of men. He was himself par- 
ticularly sensitive upon matters of style and title, 
and his sensible remarks at the close of the fol- 
lowing story, remind us forcibly of one whose 
practice it is, not even to close a letter, without 
premeditation on the size of the seal, he shall use. 


You will smile, I think, at the following character- 
istic trait of a relative whose turn of mind you knew 
so well. A note was delivered to your uncle while we 
were “enucleating” (as our excellent friend and olim 
socius, T- , used to style it) a tough part of the 
“ Agamemnon.” Having opened and perused it, Mr. 
Copleston tossed it indignantly to me, pointing to the 
direction. “ Now, look there—as if that man, who 
ought to know better, and has called here half-a-dozen | 
times, could not recollect that my name was Cop-les- 
ton, as you may see it over my door, and that I was 
baptized Edward, which he must know also, or might | 
have found out."—H. “He indulges you, I see, Sir, | 
with two superfluous letters."—C. “ Yes—the Rev. Mr. 
Copplestone! Now, I cannot recommend a better habit 
to a young man, like yourself, entering the world in 
good society, than to ascertain the exact prefix, spelling, 
and pronunciation of every man’s name with whom you | 
have intercourse: such, I mean,as he and his family 
choose habitually to adopt. Depend upen it, that 
people in general infer a sort of ddtywpra from such | 
lapses: as if you took so little interest in their identity 
as to forget the minor characteristics of it.” 





| 
| 


An instance is however extant, relating to | 
Cor.eston’s misspelling the name of a man of | 
science, which tends to show that his practice did 
not always conform to his theory. 

The most amusing portion of the work is, as 
might be expected, his “ Diary ”—some homespun 
parts of which remind us of Pepys’ twaddle, 
without his point. 

The following extract shows the Bishop’s | 
ground for changing his ideas relative to the 
Reform Bill, against which he had voted upon its 
first introduction to the Lords, much to Lord 
GopERIcH’s annoyance (who sent him a letter of 
rebuke, which was duly attended to, by a humble | 
explanation), and also to the displeasure of the | 
people. 


October 22, 1831.—Soon after my return to Llansan- 
fraed, I was advised by friends not to go to Abergavenny, | 
as it was likely the populace would offer some insult, | 
and perhaps violence. This advice has been frequently | 
repeated. The spirit of all the populous towns is strong | 
against the Bishops, and this spirit is inflamed by the | 
speeches of gentlemen at public meetings. 


October 31, Monday.—Heard of the dreadful riots at i 


Bristol yesterday; the destruction of the mansion-house, 
the custom-house, the excise, the bishop's palace, the 
gaols, and fifty private houses. My own servants seem 
to think it likely that this house may ke attacked. A 
mob of half-a-dozer would be enough to demolish it and 
all within it. The only precaution I have taken is to 
have a round hat and a brown great coat in readiness 
should it be expedient to escape at the back of the house 
over the fields, 


We append sketches of two men, the one col- 


| laterally, the other individually remarkable— 


JOsEPH BuonaParteE and Lord BrouGHam. 


March 5.—Called on Lord Ashburton, to see his por- 
trait of Queen Mary, brought from the royal palace at 
Madrid, to compare it with one I had bought of Wright. 
While we were talking, Joseph Buonaparte was an- 
nounced, under the title of Count Survilliers. He had 
come to see Lord Ashburton’s pictures, and we went 
over the collection together. This was one of the most 
marvellous coincidences that can occur in life. It was 
my first call on Lord Ashburton, and it appeared to be 
his. I was in conversation with Lord Ashburton, who 
was telling me that he had bought the picture of the 
ex-king, who brought it in England to identify two jewels 
which he sold here, and which are accurately represented 
in this portrait. He had hardly uttered the words, 
when the very man was announced. I had long wished 
to see him. In person he is much better than I ex- 


| pected. Moderate-sized, well-made, with a smiling, un- 


affected, goodnaturea countenance and manner—a very 
perceptible family likeness to Napoleon; his hair smooth 
on the top of the head, as he and as Lucien wore theirs 
—a very neat figure, about seventy, I believe, but look- 


ing not so old. Lord Ashburton has a large picture, by | 


Velasquez; the subject is the king of Spain (Frederic 
IV.) at his favourite sport, the whole court, ladies and 
all, present. Stags, being driven into an oblong inclo- 
sure, the sportsman (in this case the King) attacks 


| with a sword, and as he kills them, attendants drag 


them out. The scene is near the Prado, with churches 
and other buildings of Madrid in view. It was curious 
to me to be thus standing with an ex-king of Spain, 
viewing the spot where he had reigned; he and his at- 


| tendant identified several of the buildings. 


Of Brovcuam he thus speaks—referring to 
1839 and 1843. 

Last night I went to hear Brougham’s attack (a 
powerful one of three hours) on Lord Normanby, with a 
magnificent peroration of ten minutes, and Lord Nor- 
manby’s feeble answer. When Lord Melbourne got up, 
I found it necessary to come away. The house sat till 
near four. As a proof of the peculiar talents of that 
extraordinary man, Brougham, after his speech, during 
a flat part of Lord Normanby’s answer, he came into the 
tea-room where I was for a little refreshment. Instantly 
he began with me, in the most eager manner, on the 
subject of some letters I had put in his hands of Lord 
Dudley's. He had read them that day, and was going 
into the topics of one of them in the minutest detail, 
just as if he had been doing nothing else, and had no- 
thing upon his mind. I gave him another parcel, and we 
went back tothe House together. He, I perceive by the 
papers this morning, not only sat to the end, but made 
a sharp and effective reply at the close. * . 

Brougham’s last speech on the Ashburton treaty was 


| a wonderful display of his greatest talents. Three 


hours and five minutes by the clock—no hesitation, no 


| fault of a syllable, no defect in the arrangement, even of 
| a sentence, much less of the matter of the argument; 


his periods varied, complicated, sometimes of vast length 
and amplitude, yet perfect in their structure, rich in 
epithets and imagery and rhythm, all delivered with the 


| intonations which a practised actor would give to a well- 


known and often-repeated part, yet not one of these 
sentences apparently prepared beforehand. He launches 
boldly on the ocean, tossed and turning as he goes along 
under the gusts of passion and imagination, yet secure 


| of his course, and never for a moment impressing you 


with an idea of his danger. But, with all this, the 
effect is transient. You do not go away convinced. 


His remarks, or, rather recollections of Lord 
STOWELL, from their pointless puerility, bring, to 
our mind forcibly Monrarene’s pungent observa- 
tion upon the curse of a too retentive memory 
divested of judgment; but the last extract we 
shall subjoin, upon the affairs of Ireland, we com- 
mend most heartily to all candid well-wishers to 
that country. 


Last evening, at L——’s I had a very amicable argu- 
ment with Lord M on the wrongs of Ireland, as he 
called them, and the excuses they furnished for the tur- 
bulence and rebellious spirit of the Irish. The rest of 
the company listened to us, and, I believe, felt I had the 
best of it, for the burden of my song was,—their 
wrongs have been in a progressive course of redress for 
the last sixty or seventy years, and yet in proportion to 

















— 


our good treatment has constantly been their increased 
violence and rancour. And now they have nothing left 
to complain of, they say we repudiate the connexion. 
This is not a generous, but a servile spirit (as I told 
him), to behave worse in proportion as we behave better 
and kinder. 

As to the book itself, silence or rapidity will be 
the most charitable act of the reviewer. It is a 
mass of digressions and misplaced information, 
meagre in its notices and most unsatisfactory in 
its details. We know that Dr. CopLeston “ got 
well into the grooves of life,” and that he was a 
successful man, though if we ask how or why he 
became a Bishop? his memorialist has furnished us 
with no reply. There is no echo in these pages 
either of oratorical thunder, subtle logic, literary 
acumen, or conversational wit; like people in a 
dream, we hunger after something to satisfy, yet 
are not even treated to an ideal entertainment; 
and the biographer must not wonder if, with such 
paltry evidence afforded by himself of the late 
Bishop’s claim to distinction, posterity, connecting 
the latter with his preferment, should think that 
the last generation was content with marvellously 
little merit. 








Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D., LL.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. 
Wiriram Hanna, LL.D. Vol. Dil. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1851. 

Tuis new volume of the life of the genial and 
large-hearted ‘“ Presbyterian Pope ” was, we 
expected, to have been the concluding one; but 
the materials have so accumulated in the editor’s 
hands, that another volume must be waited for 
ere we see the close of the good Dr. CHALMERS’ 
career. It must be confessed that this protraction 
savours a little of book-making, but allowances 
should be made for the anxiety of an affectionate 
and revering son-in-law to give a full-length 
portrait of his subject; and the copious extracts 
from CHALMERS’ private diaries and correspon- 
dence which the volume contains will probably 
reconcile the peculiar class of readers for whom 
it is more specially intended, to its somewhat 
inordinate bulk. 

CuaLMeErs’ removal from Glasgow to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s, with which 
the volume opens, took place in his 44th year, and 
was an introduction for him to a quite new and, 
in some respects, a very pleasant sphere of life. 
His colleagues were dry sticks enough, and the 
tone of the place, in religious matters, was of that 
intensely “moderate” kind which he so much 
disliked; but his students were enthusiastically 
proud of their eloquent professor, and his annual 
six months of holidays allowed him time for many 
little trips to far and near, of which this volume 
contains several pleasant memorials. On one 
occasion, he went to Stockport, the well-known 
manufacturing town which Mr. CosppEen used to 
represent in Parliament, to preach in aid of its 
extensive and Catholic Sunday School. His fame 
had preceded him, and the Stockport people, with 
the usual speculative eagerness of our Lancashire 
friends, were determined to make the most of their 
bargain, and “got up,” along with the Doctor’s 
sermon, a magnificent concert of vocal and in- 
strumental music, advertising, too, the whole 
affair in a most outrageous manner. CHALMERS’ 
indignation, when he reached the spot, was very 
characteristically conveyed, and we wish we had 
room for the passage which describes the outburst 
of wrath with which he greeted the “good” 
people of Stockport. 

After four years of successful, tranquil, and 
happy labour at St. Andrew’s, he received a kind 
of half offer of the Chair of Moral Philosophy in 
London University, and this, along with a request 
from his old assistant, the celebrated Epwarp 
IrvinG, to open a church then newly erected for 
the latter, brought CuaLmers to the Great Baby- 
lon early in the summer of 1827. From the loose 
and unaffected diary which he kept at this time, 
we extract his notes on 


COLERIDGE AND EDWARD IRVING IN 1827, 


Thursday.—Irving and I went to Bedford Square. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague took us out in their carriage to 
Highgate, where we spent three hours with the great 
Coleridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman on the 
same footing that Cowper did with the Unwins. His 
conversation, which flowed in a mighty, unremitting 
stream, is most astonishing, but, I must confess, to me 
still unintelligible. I caught occasional glimpses of 
what he would be at, but mainly he was very far out of 
all sight and all sympathy. I hold it, however, a great 
acquisition to have become acquainted with him. You 
know that Irving sits at his feet, and drinks in the 
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inspiration of every syllable that falls from him. There 
is a secret, and to meas yet unintelligible, communion of 
spirit between them, on the ground of a certain German 
mysticism and transcendental lake-poetry which I am 
not yet up to. Gordon says it is all unintelligible non- 
sense, and I am sure a plain Fife man as Uncle “ Tam- 
mas,” had he been alive, would have pronounced it the 
greatest buf he ever heard in his life. 

Friday.—Mr. Irving conducted the preliminary ser- 
vice in the National Church. There was a prodigious 
want of tact in the length of his prayer, forty minutes, 


and altogether it was an hour and a-half from the com- | 
After I came down I met a | 
* | who is “onvineed of the existence of a Deity 

| who is not convinced of the existence of a Deity, 

| and the man who audaciously asserts its impos- 


mencement ere I began. 
number of acquaintances in the vestry. 
The dinner took place at five o’clock,—many speeches. 
Mr. Irving certainly errs in the outrunning of sympathy. 


* * 


These complaints of poor Epwarp’s proilxity 
are frequently repeated, and when it happens that 
Cuacmers is kept waiting to begin until Epwarp 
is done, let us admit there peeps out, on the part 
of the Doctor, something that savours of profes- 
sional pique. 


CHALMERS returning to St. 
flame his students with the missionary spirit. 
But a few months afterwards, the Professorship 
of Divinity in Edinburgh University fell vacant, 
and to this most congenial post, CHALMERS was 
unanimously elected by the “ Patrons,” the Town 
Council. He entered on his new duties in the 
November of 1828. His introductory lecture 
‘was received with “ rapturous applause,” and then 
and afterwards, his prelections were assiduously 
attended by men of all ranks and 
sions, in addition to the ordinary students who 
were preparing for the Church. About this time, 
too, it was that he made his bold stand in favour 
of Catholic Emancipation, a step which won him 
popularity among persons who paid little heed to 
his eloquent doctrinalism. 





Andrews, to in- | 


profes- | 


| CHALMERS. 


duction of the Reform Bill, Dr. Cuatmers took 
little part. He was opposed to that measure, but 
he opposed it not so much because he disapproved 
of the principle on which it was based, as because 
he thought it encouraged false hopes of an easy 
improvement of their condition in the minds of 
the working classes. 
cussions, moreover, he was absorbed by the duties 
of his chair, and by the composition of his Bridge- 
water Treatise, a work which would deserve to 
be remembered were it only for the luminous 
distinction in it which he was the first to draw 
between the Atheist and the Antitheist; the man 


sibility. 

From 1832 to 1835, the year at which this 
volume terminates, was a brief but busy time for 
It was the first period which wit- 





| the profound regard, with the majestic and con- 


Amid these political dis- | 


nessed the passing of the Veto Act (destined | 
| afterwards to produce the disruption of the Kirk), 


the visitation of the cholera, the establishment of 


Tr , : . | the Irish scheme of National Education, and the 
The London University offer came to nothing, | ? ; 


great move for Church Extension, with which 
CHALMERS was so intimately connected. 
nection with most of these matters an immense 
deal of work was thrown upon CHALMeERs; his 
correspondence with eminent statesmen was con- 
stant, and in the extracts from it given in this 
volume it is amusing, were it not painful, 
to contrast his warm enthusiasm with the guarded 
coldness of the high officials with whom he is 
communicating. 


| ance of this volume, and hope, before long, to 


In 1830, he was called away from the distract- | 


ing controversies awakened by the “Row” 
miracles and prophesyings, to London, to give 
evidence, as a political economist of distinction, 
and a parochial minister of experience, before the 


then Mr. Serine Ricre’s Committee on the State | 


of Ireland. 
tnt H- --.-- -? 2 ss st -. 2 Bowe ot ~'-% 
euay He preacneu av we sndepenuene Cuapet In 
Bristol, the sermon which closed with the following 
candid panegyric on the 

ENGLISH ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


I hold the Establishment to be not only a great 


It was during his visit to England, | fs z ms 
. eer 6 | Queen of JAMES V.; and also the whole of the Life | 


introduce to our readers the finale of the work, 
which, including, as it will do, the history of the 
famous “disruption,” will surpass in interest all 
that has gone before. 





Lives of the Queens of Scotland, fc. By AGNES Srrick- 
LAND. Vol. Il. London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 

THE second volume of this attractive work contains the 

completion of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, second 


In con- | 


| which divide 


temptuous march” (to speak in the dialeet of 
French novelists), who stalked with consummate 
contempt over a world unworthy of her. Branoa, 
the heroine of The Half Sisters, Miss Jewssury’s 
second novel, was rather an improvement on her 
predecessor—a kind of Zoe-born-poor as it were, 
condemned to dosomething—to struggle up through 
the managerial and green-room element into being 
a “great actress,” but displaying on the road 
various feminine graces and virtues, for which 
she was very properly rewarded with the hand 
of a Lord! And now we have to introduce 
to the reader Miss Martan Witners, who is 
neither a scornful and impassioned heiress, nor a 
“‘ great actress,” bringing down the thunders of 
the gods, but a simple, natural and pretty girl, 
whose happy marriage, in sooth, at the end of the 
third volume, a certain reviewer was selfish 
enough (let him confess it) to contemplate with 
something of envious regret. 

She is sweet eighteen in the year 1825, with 
“large, calm, dreamy-looking grey eyes,” and 
other easily-imaginable charms, and lives with 
old Aunt Axicr, and her old widowed father, 
Joun Wirners, in a valley of the straggling hills 
Lancashire from Yorkshire. Old 
Joun is a successful cotton-spinner, who had 
once been a parish apprentice, but a sort of 
humble ArkKwricut, has worked his way up by 
dint of inventive industry, and lives there now in 
a comfortable way in his little gray-stone dwelling- 


n ; | house, hard by the gray-s > mill, among 2 
We regret to find that the ill health of the able | 1) 1 a-geny-meke SR, cones 


| and accomplished editor has delayed the appear- 


wild Lancashire hills, by the side of the plashing 
stream. The society is rather limited in that 
neighbourhood; nothing but Messrs. Hieern- 
BoTTOM and Wuicox, two elderly cotton- 
spinners, and Messrs. Tyrret and Basset, the 
oily Methodist preachers. But luckily for 


| Martan, she has been at a fashionable or semi- 


fashionable school at Chester, and just after the 
story begins, Miss Hirpa Biarr, her old school 
fellow, asks Marian to go and spend some time 


| with her at Carrisford, near Knutsford, Cheshire. 


| of the Lady MARGARET Dove as, Countess of Lennox. | 
The frontispiece is an engraved likeness of the Countess | 


Christian good, but one indispensable to the upholding | 


of a diffused Christianity through the land. In spite 
of all the imputations and errors which its greatest 
enemies have lJaid to its door, we hold, that on the 
alternative of its existence or non-existence there would 
hang most fearful odds to the Christianity of England. 
We are ready to admit that the working of the appa- 
ratus might be made greatly more efficient; but we at 


| worthily 


the same time contend that were it taken down the | 
result would be tantamount toa moral blight on the | 


length and breadth of our land. We think it might be 
demonstrated that were the ministrations of 
Established Church to be done away, they would never 
be replaced by all the zeal, energy and talent of private 
adventurers. Instead of the frequent parish church, 


your | 


that most beauteous spectacle to a truly Christian heart, | 
because to him the richest in moral associations, with | 


its tower peeping forth from amidst the verdure of the 
trees in which it is embosomed, there would be presented 
to the eye of the traveller only rare and thinly scattered 
meeting-houses. The cities might indeed continue to 


be supplied with regular preaching, but innumerable | 


villages and hamlets, left dependent on a precarious 
itineracy, would be speedily reduced to the condition of 
@ moral waste. Our peasants would again become 
Pagans, or under the name and naked form of Chris- 
tianity would sink into the blindness and brutishness 
and sad alienation of Paganism. 


These frank sentiments must have considerably 
astonished the Independents of Bristol. Cuat- 
mERS never forsook them, even after the “dis- 
ruption,” and they are expressed, again and again, 
in his writings and speeches, often with more 


of Lennox; and there is a vignette title-page, repre- 


Mary Srvart, to Sir RALPH SADLETR. 
also has woodcuts of some curious autographs: and, 
indeed, the publishers seem determined that art shall 
second Miss SrrickLANnp’s biographical 
achievement. 





FICTION. 

Marian Withers. By Greratprxe E. Jewspury. 
Author of “Zoe,” “The Half Sisters,” &e. 
3 vols. London: Colburn. 1851. 

John Drayton ; being a History of the early Life and 
Development of a Liverpool Engineer. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1851. 

THESE two novels may be fitly placed and safely 

treated together, so many are the points of 

resemblance and of contrast which exist between 
them. John Drayton, no less than Marian Withers, 
is, we suspect, from a female pen; for through 
the adopted personality of a Liverpool school- 
master, it is not difficult to descry the lineaments 
of a thoughtful lady. Both of them, likewise, 
are tales of Lancashire life, and between them, 


| indeed, they make up a pretty full view of that 


phenomenon, the one describing the busy world 


| of Liverpool, the other, the busy world of Man- 


chester, and the district of which it is the centre. 


| Neither of them, moreover, is a mere lively pic- 


force and emphasis than in the passage which we | 


have quoted. In this respect he played the 
important part of reconciler between the Eng- 


ture of human life, but both are animated by a 
rather serious effort to indicate the steps by which 
two individual minds (very differently circum- 


| chant, 
senting Mary of Lorraine showing the infant Queen, | 


The volume | 


Hixpa is the sister of Mrs. Taomas Art, of whom 
every one has heard, and with whom Hiipa 
lives.. A handsome, dashing, worldly woman, 
with good points about her, the daughter of a 
striking Dissenting preacher, she made a conquest 
of Mr. Art, a wealthy German Manchester mer- 
a shrewd, odd, quaint, little man, who 
shrugs his shoulders quietly and patiently while 
his handsome, dashing wife throws open her doors 
to all comers. As to Miss Hitpa, she is “a 
beautiful girl with her hair hanging in grape-like 
clusters,” and is engaged to an old roué, one Mr. 
GLynTon, very rich, whom she and her worldly- 
minded sister have caught in their net. So one 
summer day, with palpitating heart and her best 
finery, our poor friend Marian exchanges the 
company of Messrs. Witcox and HicG1nsorrom 
for that of those grand people. Such a seductive 
set! Nothing but parties, balls, private thea- 
tricals, and concerts, quite enough of themselves 
to turn poor Marran’s head. But over and above 
these, there is a young male cousin of Mrs. Art’s, 
a clerk (and a very bad one) of Mr. Art’s, Mr. 
ALBERT GorDON, with the handsomest conceiv- 
able face, the most fascinating eyes, and the most 
insinuating manners. Need we add, that after a 
few complimentary speeches of his, Martan falls 
desperately in love with him, and when she is 


| recalled by her sturdy old father home, returns 


there out of sorts with her old humble environ- 
ment. 

But though Martan has left Carrisford, it still 
wags on, with sad results for her. ‘There appears 


| upon the stage a certain Lady Woxtaston, with 
| “a tall and well-rounded figure, a clear, colourless 


| stanced) are conducted through some kind of | 
sorrow or suffering to internal harmony and | 


lish Church and that Scottish Kirk to which | 


“ Prelacy” used to be a sin but one degree less 
heinous than “ Popery.” 
he was presented at court, dined with the Lord 
Mayor and the Bishop of London, was civilly 
entreated by Archbishops and high civie digni- 
taries, all which he notes down with an honest 
and justifiable vanity. 

In the movement consequent upon the intro- 


During this same visit, | 


peaceful composure. Finally, both of them handle, 


incidentally or by design, and with more or less of | 


force and grasp, some of those politico-social | to a crisis, Mr. ALBERT is sent abroad on a com- 


questions which it is the problem of our time to | 


solve, and they have thus, though in a far less 
degree, a portion of the interest which pervades 
Mary Barton and Alton Locke, as showing the 


| ALICE, 


views with which shrewd and kindly observers | 


regard the weltering chaos of industrial existence. 

Marian Withers is the third, the latest, and in 
point of conception, the best of Miss Jewspury’s 
novels. In Zoe, her first production, we had for 


| the 


heroine a lofty dame “ with the flashing eye, with | 


complexion, dark violet eyes with long lashes, a 
profusion of sickly brown hair, and a small, well- 
shaped head,” a most irresistible lady. She is 
married, too, to a certain Sir FrepEerIcK, who 
accompanies her, and what should happen but 
that Mr. ALsert, who has turned poor MarIAn’s 
head, manages to turn Lady Wo.ttaston’s, which, 
except in a novel, of course would be extremely 
improper. Happily, however, before things come 


mercial tour; and that part of the story flags for 
a little. Meanwhile, Miss Marian has been 
causing all sorts of anxiety to her father and Aunt 
by moodiness and unseasonable fits of 
crying, poor thing! thinking very naturally all 
time of Carrisford and that scamp Mr. 
ALBERT With the insinuating eyes, who has been 
making love (little does Marian know it!) to 
Lady Wottaston. Now, however, at the very 
nick of time, there appears in Marran’s vicinity, 
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a certain Mr. CunnincHam (from the name, one 
would say, of Scotch extraction), a most remark- 
able person, who has come that way to study 
cotten-spinning, and almost thinks of building a 
mill to study it at first hand, although the times 
are very bad, and such an enterprise seems insane 
to those who know about the matter. It is to 
Mr. Wixcox that he comes furnished with letters 
of introduction, but such a great inventor as 
Joun WirtHers, and such a nice girl as Marran, 
are of course asked to meet him. After dinner 
they proceed to visit a Cotton Mill, and here we 
shall extract what was said between 


THE. HEROINE AND THE HERO. 


Marian and Mr. Cunningham followed the party, who 
had proceeded in the direction of the mill. 

“J should think that all this must be very stupid to 
you,” said Marian. 

“ And why should you think so?” 

“ Because, though Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Sykes may be 
very good in their way, they are coarse and vulgar, and 
destitute of all education or refinement. They have 
not an idea beyond their mills.” 

“ Are you not losing sight of the essential in the 
accidental? These are men whose heart is in their 
work, and who ‘ do with all their might whatever their 
hand findeth to do’ gravely and steadily, without 
looking to the right or to the left; they are undeterred 
by difficulty, unwearied with labour, and I take it that 
the power to persist in a course of work is about the 
highest quality a man can possess. You say these men 
want education and refinement—granted; so much the 
more imperative is it upon those who possess both to 
endeavour to civilize and enlighten them, that their 
immense force and activity may not become the mere 
force and ferocity of beasts of prey; they must be puri- 
fied from the cupidity of greedily and blindly following 
their individual interest. These men have only recently 
emerged from the depths of privation and poverty— 
they have obtained wealth for themselves, and the power 
of increasing it to an unlimited degree—they are full of 
savage and vigorous life, like that with which the 
barbarians regenerated the old world, when Roman 
civilization had run to seed. These men have the old 
barbaric strength of undisciplined life; they need 
educating, they need civilizing; but they will change 
the face of the world. The prestige of idleness has 
already begun to disappear. The splendour of military 
glory has begun to fade; the exploits of peaceful in- 
dustry are every day becoming more honourable, and they 
will shine brighter and brighter in proportion as men are 
able to discern high and noble aims, and to look to some- 
thing higher than their own individual gain and loss. 
The reason why military exploits have preserved their 
glory unquenched amid so many centuries of bloodshed, 
tears and desolation is, that each soldier carried within 
him the idea that he was not fighting for any personal 
advantage or recompense, but for some supposed glorious 
object, which would redound to the everlasting credit 
of the ‘armies of his country.’ Some spark of gene- 
rous chivalry must be kindled in the bosom of the 
peaceful soldiers of commerce, if their immense resources 
and their Titan-like endowments are to achieve works 
worthy of them, and not to be desecrated to mere pur- 
poses of personal gain. These men, whom you are 
tempted to despise for their uncouthness, are a mine full 
of unknown riches, to be worked in patience and hope, 
and developed in the good time of Him ‘who governs the 
world according to the good pleasure of his will.’ ” 

Marian made no reply for the moment; she did not 
understand what Mr. Cunningham meant, and ske 
thought that if he had to live amongst the people around 
her, he would find them as disagreeable as she did her- 
self. After a pause, she said: 

“ Ah, it is a new world to you, and you can go away 
when you are tired of it; but if you knew how much I 
thirst for the society of those who are more refined and 
educated, you would not wonder at my want of sympa- 
thy with these people.” 

Mr. Cunningham looked down upon her with a smile. 

“ Be assured,” said he, “ that whatever is really good 
and desirable for you is already on its way towards you, 
and will find you out through whatever obstructions 
msay seem to surround you.” 

“I wish I could believe such a beautiful doctrine,” 
said Marian, smiling. 

“If we keep ourselves quiet where our lot has been 
east, and do the duties appointed to us, we shall find 
that things seek us in a wonderful manner; it is when 
we go out of our way to seek them that we miss what 
we would most: desire to find, or, finding the letter of our 
hopes, we miss the spirit.” 


This is a mighty sensible and philosophic gen- 
tleman, no doubt, and what with his advice, and 
the books he lends her, he does Marian a world 
of good ; but her heart is still ALBert’s, naturally 
enough. Just, moreover, as she is trying to put in 
practice some of Mr. CunnINGHAM’s sage advice, 





and take an interest in what surrounds her, there 
comes another invitatien to Carrisford, and 
thither, with a beating heart, full of ALBert, she 
once more repairs. But, alas! though gay is 
the place as of yore, Lady Woutaston is there 
as well as ALBERT; her former lover is at her 
fascinating ladyship’s feet, and, were it not for 
Mr. Cunnincuam, who turns up here on a visit, 
full, as usual, of the most sage and placid maxims, 
she would not know what to do at all. Once 
more at home, Aunt ALicE is very ill, and Father 
Joun is in a bad way, owing to the price of 
cotton, and the breaking of banks. However, 
the never-failing Mr. CunnrncHam comes to the 
rescue here again, and professes a great desire to 
become a partner with Joun Wirtuers, in order 
to put his philanthropic schemes into execution. 
Joun Wirners has no objections, of course, to a 
monied partner, but does not like the idea of 
taking an honest gentleman in. Mr. Cunnine- 
HAM will accept no refusal, saves Joun from ruin, 
and wins with very little trouble, the heart of 
pretty Marian. As to ABert, he behaves so 
very ill, that Lady Wo.vaston turns him off, and 
becomes penitent. Then he flirts with a Mrs. 
Sr. GEorGE, a bewitching Creole, but makes 
nothing of that; and, before closing, is sent to the 
American Backwoods with a broken nose, by 
which Miss Jewssury intends to prevent him 
from flirting any more. We must not forget to 
mention that, before giving up Europe, he made 
a journey to Marran’s, and proposed to her, but 
she very properly sent him off with a flea in his 
ear, for, as Miss JEwssury shrewdly and forcibly 
observes, “ disenchanted lovers are generally 
greater bores than the ordinary run of man- 
kind.” 

This outline of the story of Marian Withers, 
will give the reader, however, but a scanty idea 
of the many shrewd and sensible things which 
Miss Jewssury says on the way. If our praise 
of the work as a whole, isnot warmer or louder, 
it is because we believe Miss JEwsBury is only 
now getting into the right track, and we must 
wait to see how she fares there, before we say of 
her the complimentary things which, with right 
good will, we could like to say, of so clever and 
sharp-sighted a lady. Once more let us remind 
her that it is in the delineation of middle life that 
she excels. Her Jonn Witners and Aunt 
Auicr, her Witcoxes and Hiecinsorroms, and 
her practical Mr. CUNNINGHAMS, are allexcellently 
conceived and drawn. But she has still a hanker- 
ing after fine people, which we hope she will yet 
entirely dismiss. Her descriptions of Lady and 
Sir Somebody Something, and of Lancashire 
high life (for there really is such a thing, good 
reader), may be amazingly correct, but they can- 
not be made interesting. Lancashire high life is 
but a poor pale imitation of London high life, 
without the refined charm which still lingers 
about the latter. And of London high life itself, 
have there not been descriptions (in the fashion- 
able novels), until everybody is sick of it and of 
them? Why, then, Miss Jewssury, trouble 
yourself with describing its clumsy provincial 
imitator? 

The author of John Drayton is certainly not 
chargeable with the fault of which we have ven- 
tured to remind Miss Jewssury. From first to 
last, the scene of John Drayton passes in that grim 
arena, full of toil, pain, and anxiety, where 
labour’s myriad sons work out their lives. 
Joun is the son of a homely and pious Cheshire 
peasant-pair, and at the beginning of the story 
is seen wending his way, full of the traditionary 
pieties and reverences of an English village, to 
the new rough life of an apprentice in a Liver- 
pool foundry. With Crasse-like truth and 
homely pathos (and in both of these this clever 
book abounds) is set before us the early life and 
development of our Liverpool engineer. Jonn’s 
smart, sceptical, radical fellow-workman, or 
rather work-boy, Cuartre Smirn, Rogison the 
atheist Scotchman, with a dash of canniness 
and caution even in his atheism (and his Scotch 
be it said en passant, is infinitely superior to the 
horrible jargon which Mr. Kines.ey tried to pass 
off upon us under that name in Alton Locke), 
Orator Wy xp, the Chartist, with whom Joun 
lodges, and who beats his wife, Racuet, his 
daughter, the pale down-broken creature, with 
whom Joun falls in love, Davip Bruce, the thin 
and worn poet-clerk and his old fragile mother, 
PoweEnr, the sturdy John Bull foreman, SHarton, 
the dandified but philanthropic assistant: indeed 
all the workers in the Liverpool foundry are set 
before us with a calm and simple veracity to 
which there has been nothing comparable since 








Mary Barton. Jony, with his “figure and 
strength quite Herculean,” his “face ruddy, 
sheepish, and good-humoured,” his “great hands 
and feet, the most unmanageable things. in the 
world,” is sorely tried among his new associates. 
His religious faith gets sadly battered, and 
scarcely less so his political; and one great aim 
of the book is to show the restoration of a simple 
and clever mind to the old belief of his fathers, 
after discovering how little the practice of the 
disciples of the new faith accords with their 
professions. But let us see from the work itself 
what sort of influences, good and bad, the young 
engineer is subjected to, what sort of scene he 
moves in; and for this purpose we shall take from 
its earlier portions the following descriptions of 


A SPRING EVENING'S WALK AND TALK. 


“Let's have a walk, Jack,” said Charlie, when they 
had got tea, and had “ cleaned themselves” that same 
evening. It was spring, and the days were lengthening; 
this was a soft mild night, all the pleasanter for the 
contrast with some bleak March days just gone. 

It was about seven o'clock whien they reached one of 
the great piers outside the dock gates, and walked there 
to and fro looking out upon the broad: Mersey. 

Far down, towards the mouth of the river, ships 
innumerable lingered about the Cheshire shore; here 
opposite, they went and came like passengers in a street. 
Stately brig or schooner here and there, moved down, 
with now and then a bend, like the slight curtsey of 
some graceful ball-room beauty; little alert steamers 
flashed backward and forward from shore to shore; 
heavy sloops and barges lay still on the water, with the 
great red-barked sail flapping disconsolately for want 
of wind; and yonder, a strange sight—a great sea 
athlete, with its cordage bare as winter-trees, and its 
three tall masts helplessly appealing to the sky, pounced 
upon and carried off by a little steaming snorting 
demon, about as long ae the victim’s bowsprit. The one 
a majestic ship, AI, freighted with many hundred 
souls, written of in newspapers, its name tremulously 
laid up in hearts—and the song:of the sailors clustering 
like bees, comes pleasantly over the river, as they heave 
up that heavy anchor, slowly swinging by the great 
vessel’s side. The other is a steam-tug, with one man 
at the helm and another on the-paddlebox, and a third 
expatiating idly on the- deck, while some black intel- 
ligences in the engine-room Keep the ogre there in play; 
but helplessly, hopelessly, in despondent silence, for now 
the heave, yo, ho! has ceased, the noble ship glides 
through the water in the wake of the small exultant 
demon, as it flees on through the charmed waves with 
its snort of triumph. Cowed and trembling looks amthe 
giant victim—swift and silent rushes on the elfin captor. 
Prosaic owners call this little spirit the Mary Agnes— 
the Mary Agnes! One feels it should be the- Fate, or 
the Retribution, or the Terrible, or some of those stern, 
grim, old man-of-war names, as on with demoniac speed 
and silence, it carries off its prey out to the wild sea, to 
leave it there to all chances of peril and shipwreck; and 
one feels a thrill of awe, as they pass away out from the 
shadow of the guarding rock.and peaceful river, to the 
great water where ships are wrecked and men disappear 
to be seen no more, 

For by and by the spirit.comes back out of infinity 
where its victim is lost, and carries off another and 
another, and hopelessly all submit: great, noble, ma- 
jestic, material form; small, invincible, created spirit— 
there can be no contest between the twain. 


So much for the scene, and now for the talk. 
CuHARLIE Situ is our liero’s fellow apprentice 
and fellow-lodger. Harpman is their mutual 
employer. 


“That steam-tug’s Hardman's—he’s making money 
in handfuls,” said Charlie Smith, as he leaned against 
an iron post, and looked at the river; “and just see 
what lots of ships? Strangers would think we were 
rich and prosperous and all that, but how much of it 
comes to our share?” 

Pale David Bruce, the poor clerk, was near enough 
to hear. He had fifty pounds a-year, and his mother 
and he lived on it, in two very little rooms and a closet, 
in a very little house, up on yon pleasant hill of Everton; 
but as the discontented artisan spoke, he looked out 
again upon that broad stream and its crowds of ships, 
with his smile. 

“As much as goes to Mr. Hardman, Smith,” said 
young Bruce. 

“And how much goes to you?” said the flippant 
Charlie. 

David looked out again. “ All,” he said, and the 
smile wavered into graver light—* All!” 

“ All!—and his wages are less than mine,” muttered 
Charlie. 

“T mean—whatever Mr. Hardman has—the enjoy- 
ment of this belongs to me,” said the young poet. “I 
fancy I have more property im the river than he has, 
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and the river is 4 grander thing than a steam tug—not 
that I have not the steam-tug too—in so far as it 
delights me; and for the pleasure of any nearer connec- 
tion,” said David, laughing, “why if I had that, I 
should esteem it no doubt, but having it not, I am, 
quite content to take as much as is within my reach.” 

“Then I suppose you don’t think all wen are equal,” 
said Charlie, 

And David shook his head. 

“No, surely, I do not think so.” 

“Well,” said the Chartist loudly, “I’m a free and 
independent man. I won't knock under to nobody; I 
suppose you think I’m not as good as Mr. Hardman.” 

“T cannot give an opinion,” said David. “I fancy 
you must judge of that yourself.” 

“Well, then, do you think you're Mr. Hardman’s 
equal?” continued Smith. 

The fine nostril expanded a little, the misty eye 
looked out like a star, and then a smile of some strange 
meaning, which Charlie did not understand, melted over 
the young clerk’s face. 

“No,” said David, “no,” and smiling still, he turned 
upon his heel. 


Davin and “ Cuarie” are respectively Joun’s 
good and evil genius, and he long fluctuates be- 
tween them. But there is a Chartist rising, and 
CuHARLI® leaves him in the lurch, and he is thrown 
on Davin, to whom he communicates his religious 
doubts, and has them solved. All this is finely 
and sincerely told. And he obtains admittance 
to the Mechanics’ Institute, and picks up various 
knowledges, and is altogether in a thriving way. 

One fine day, however, the foundry stops work, 
and Joun is discharged. And other troubles 
thicken upon him. His sickly love, Jane Wy p, 
has followed her drunken Chartist father to 
America; his own parents have fallen into poverty ; 
Davip cannot help himself; and Joun stands alone 
and all but friendless in the world. It is now that 
his new or newly recovered principles bear him out, 
and his wanderings in search of employment and 
the brave front which he shows to misfortune are 
very interestingly described. All comes right 
at last. He obtains a situation on board a Hali- 
fax steamer, brings home his love, whose father 
luckily dies; the old foundry resumes opera- 
tions; and “all goes happy as a marriage bell; ” 
JOHN ending as a healthy and successful ALTon 
Locke. The moral of the whole is conveyed in 
the closing passage: 

THE AUTHOR'S LAST WORDS. 

Nothing has befallen them yet beyond the common 
lot. A little higher, and only a very little, is the 
position the working-man has reached; and he is not 
likely all his life long to mount another step. All his 
days he will be a working man, labouring for daily 
bread, under that primeval curse—which the Lord has 
made a blessing; but, great ambition is in the mind of 
John. To live in his little household the pure ideal 
Christian life, following after the Divine Man yonder on 
the highway, which He has made. To live for his race 
-——a manful brave example of how true hearts can van- 
quish guile—and for his nation to bring up children in 
honour, purity, faith. 

Happy the nation that so has children reared at her 
knees. Happy—and the future brightens over them. 
Men who shall possess and conquer adverse fate in the 
name of God. Women who shall purify this human air 
with the household words once spoken on the hills of 
Galilee. Listen not any more to the loud voices round 
thee—command that it be still, thou mother nation, and 
in the stillness listen. Voices of little children praying 
before God—voices of fathers, mothers, speaking of the 
Lord; and in these be strong and take courage—for they 
are thy hope. 











POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetic Rosary. By Joun Critcuiey Prince. 
Author of “Hours with the Muses,” &c. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 


{r is no more possible to divide poetry from per- 
sonal life than to disunite it from popular emotion. 
Poetry is the consequence of a peculiar mental 
development, acted upon in a lesser degree by 
physical organism. The general idea that a poet 
is the hero of his verse is not a chimera. ‘The 
idea has grown into an exaggeration—it has ex- 
panded to a most extravagant hyperbole—but it 
arises as sutely from a foundation of fact as that 
certain monstrous apparitions startle the traveller 
in the mountain solitudes, but which are the 
exaggerated reflections of ordinary forms and 
substances. The mistake, in the public mind, 
has been a too easy credence; yet to say that the 
poet is not the hero of his muse, is to sunder the 
minstrei from his minstrelsie, and to deny the 


communion between nature and art. We should 
think Jouw Critcuiey Prince a more wonderfel 
man than he really is, if he had the power to 
exclude from his poems the traces of his per- 
sonality. The study of literary history shows 
that a poet is reflected through his characters in 


| 





| 


their broadest and most humanly sense, and not | 


in the declension to every minute exploit which 
serves to fill up the outlines of a poem. It would 
be intolerable if every poet filled his pages with 
his every-day quirks and quibbles, with paltry 
complainings, and small pleasures. What we 
look for, and what we obtain from a master poet, 
is a grandly complete, and not a fragmentary, de- 
velopment of the individual. 

Byron, before his young spirit acquired courage 
sufficient to dare and defy the reviewers; before 
he had replied in mighty response to the “live 
thunder” of Jura and the Alps, prated of his 
lordly extraction, sobbing and fretting the while 
over old ancestral halls and new loves. It was in 
the nature of things that the hard and angular 
critic should scorn the patrician boy for his weak- 
ness. Then the fragmentary complaints of the 
poet ceased; then was unfolded the mighty 
shadows and the mightier grandeur of that colossal 
brain, and the very men, with JEFFREY con- 
spicuous among them, who mocked the small 
distress of the boy, reverenced the mental throes 
of the man. They who laughed at a stripling’s 
verse, soon felt how to respect the genius and the 
struggles of the modern Prometheus. 

The massiveness and intensity of grief is always 
commanding, but smaller sufferings meet with 
little sympathy, especially if exhibited by a writer 
of less power than Byron. ‘The author of Childe 
Harold only had a popular hearing when his great 
misery and his greater genius became identical. 
Every man, in this busy world, has personal 
duties and troubles, and when a poet lures him 
towards Parnassus, he would rather hear the 
merry melody of birds, and watch the cheerful 
blossoming of flowers, than be compelled to listen 
to the sighs, or behold the tears of a hopelessly 
melancholy muse. There is as much moral 
courage in concealing calamities, as in laying 


them bare to the mercies of the world; and Mr. | 


Prince pre-eminently exhibits the spirit of for- 
bearance. It is an useful and withal a glorious 
quality of mind that can induce a poor cotton 
weaver to return from his wearisome loom, feeling 
and knowing that the excess of toil can be 
sweetened by the benificence of the muse. No 
poet deserves more encouragement than JonNn 
CritcHLEY Prince, because no poet, so far as 
our memory serves, has produced richer poetry, 
with the same means and appliances. His mind 
is as wonderfully elastic as the green grass of the 
meadows over which he delights to ramble; one 
rebounding from oppressive poverty, the other 
springing up again from the pressure of the poet’s 
foot, yet both preserving their freshness, their 
vitality, and their beauty. Here is the true key 
to Prince’s character. 
Sorrows the world believeth not have wrung 
My heart until it bleeds, but bleeds unseen ; 
Distressful circumstance has come between 
Endeavour and Fruition. I had flung 
My hopes unto the winds, but Nature's smile 
Cheers the lone chamber where my sorrows dwell ; 
Her gentle hand is on me, and the spell 
My spirit does of all its fears beguile ; 
My better being re-awakes and stirs, 
And sings an inward song in unison with hers. 


Oh, yes! the humblest of external things 
Whereby she dcigns to enchant us and to teach, 
(If loving heart the human learner brings) 
Are signs of her grand harmonies and speech ;— 
The lapse of waters o’er a rugged stone,— 
A pool of reeds —a moorland weed or flower,— 
A dimpling spring~a thorn with moss o’ergrown,— 
Are symbols of her universal power. 
These speak a language to the favoured ear 
Loud as the thunder, lofty as the lights 
That crowd the cope of cloudless winter nights, 
And fill the soul with worship, hope, and fear ;— 
Dull must he be, oppressed with earthly leaven, 
Who looks on Nature's face, yet feels no nearer heaven! 


The characteristic of Prrxcr’s muse is native 
refinement, and a pervading quietness of tone. 
If we compare him with any of the poets who 
first, writing from the fullness of song, have 
addressed themselves directly and distinctly to 
the people, we shall the better arrive at his 
poetical position, Circumstantially, Prince may 
be compared to Enenezer Exvtio7; but, poetically, 
the likeness ceases. Exxior, in the field of poetry, 
resembles the brawny Crusader, and his pon- 


derous axe rings and thunders on the mail of the | 


foe. His antagonism is so fierce that it is almost 
supernatural; for nature seems too weak to sus- 
tain the onslaught. There is such a savage 





grandeur about his political niuse, that one would | 
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suppose that he bestrides a winged dragon, rather 
than a winged Pegasus. And yet amidst all this 
his sense of loveliness is profound. Mortal man 
caniiot be always in the van of the battle—there 
must be a time of rest. So it is with Esenezer 
Ex.iot; and ever and anon we behold him re- 
posing on a green bank, and the birds come back 
again with their gongs, and childhood with its 
laughter, and flowers with their fragrance, and 
the gladiator, fresh frome the fight, lies panting in 
the arms of the Beautiful. 

In Prince there is less strength of contrast, 
less antagonistic sinew and muscle. With equal 
if not with deeper cause of complaint we see less 
of the rebellion of spirit. His lament is not ac- 
companied by the clash of conflict, and yet it is 
audibly distinct like the low wail of the nightin- 
gale. Prince has little or no “energetic bile.” 
It is not in the scope of his disposition to de- 
nounce fiercely. If, like Etiror, he had found it 
necessary to censure the rich for stealing the poor 
man’s footpaths, he would not have commenced— 

Wolves with the hearts of devils! 

Yet Prrxce is not deficient in courage, nor 
wanting in resolution or inclination to war against 
wrong and injustice. ‘The main difference in the 
poets lies in the degree and mode by which the 
loveliness of objects is presented to their brain. 
With equal love for beauty, the media of obser- 
vation is totally distinct. Prixce rarely or never 
passes like Extior through the long shadows of 
man’s injustice before he is contented to find a 
resting place in the light that is ever shining 
around and about him. The summer that Gop 
pours on the universe wonderfully modifies the 
“winter of his discontent.” What otherwise 
might have burst in loud invective, nimble and 
blasting as the quick lightning of Exuior, has 
sunk into a plaintive murmur, but even this is so 
rarely expressed that we cannot but wonder at 
the concealment of the pangs out of which we are 
sure the music of the minstrel has been wrung. 

In this respect The Poetic Rosary strongly re- 
sembles Hours with the Muses. If we cannot 
minutely trace the domestic circumstances of 
PRINCE in this volume, yet we do not lose sight 
of their palpable form and presence. Little as he 
is disposed to be personally obtrusive, yet he 
remains a notable example of the truth of our 
opening remarks, that in its general sense poetry 
cannot be divided from individual life. The 
Poetic Rosary has the same earnestness, the same 
warmth of imagination, the same astonishing 
felicity of expression which distinguished Mr. 
Princer’s last volume. Viewing the poems without 
reference to the fact that they are the production 
of a cotton weaver, we are equally disposed to 
award them very high commendation. To look 
at the present volume abstractedly is, we think, 
the only way to look at it justly. The critic 
should always write, with the fact before him, 
that it matters not so much who writes as what 
is written. We suspect there is a deal of humbug 
in that species of toleration which presumes that 
a mechanic may write and print indifferent verses 
simply because he is a mechanic. It is not now 
uncommon to see the forbearance of the critic 
drawn largely on by such announcements as 
“Poems by a Railway Guard;” “Poems by a 
Labourer;” “Poems by a Policeman,” &c. The 
conduct of the muse herself is a sufficient answer 
to this modern mode of claiming indulgence. 
Literature is prolific of great names bred and 
nurtured in the workshop, and what is so common 
scarcely awakes our astonishment. If, then, it is 
not to be wondered at that genius drops her 
glittering mantle as often on the poor as on the 
wealthy, surely in the absence of genius it is 
wrong to hold that what would be excellent 
poetry coming from a peasant would be execrable 
coming from a lord. Good or bad as applicable 
to the quality of poetry cannot be any other than 
a positive term. It is, therefore, the highest 
praise we can confer on JoHN CrITCHLEY PRINCE 
to commend his poems to our readers apart from 
that meagre charity which prates of their humble 
paternity. We shall quote a portion of a poem 
in the volume, entitled “ A May Day Walk,” and 
in the absence of the actual delight of a ramble 
on the mountains with the lark soaring into the 
heavens, or diving into the purple heather, and 
the stream rushing musically beneath; we know 
of few verses better calculated to cheer the 
student’s chamber with the old memories of 
boyhood. 


Come forth, my friend, of kindred mind, 
My friend in every weather,— 

Leave Mammon’s ledger-lore behind, 
And let us stray together ; 
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Come forth in quest of liberty, 
Nor think of looms and spindles, 
There’s Health, Peace, Beauty, Poesy, 
"Mong mountain-streams and rindles. 


And genial Nature’s humblest things, 
In wintry garb or vernal, 

Can lend Man’s longing spirit wings 
To reach some sphere supernal ;— 
A rose bush shivering ’gainst the sky, 
A weed of beauteous seeming,— 

A dew drop in a cowslip’s eye, 
With trembling lustre beaming. 


Many the motives and the means 
Wherewith God deigns to gift us, 
That unto higher, holier scenes, 
In thoughtful hours uplift us : 
And it is good to break away 
From the cold world’s harsh laughter, 
And soar into a purer day,— 
The shadow of Hereafter ! 
Joy! my dear friend! at length we’re out, 
Away from crowds and clamours, 
From all the rumbling and the rout 
Of engines, looms, and hammers ; 
The mountains rise upon our sight, 
Breathing of pleasant places ; 
We'll feel, ere day drops into night, 
Their grandeur and their graces. 


And here’s the pathway rent and rude, 
The threshold of the mountains, — 
And now we're in the solitude 
Of mosses, rocks, and fountains ; 
There’s Haridge towering up to meet 
The sunlit clouds above him ; 
And here's the streamlet at his feet, 
Whose waters seem to love him. 


OQ! here’s a table for our meal! 
Its cover green and golden ; 

To Him who made it let us feel 
How much we are beholden ! 

The shadows of these waving boughs 
Across our faces flitter, 

And there a tinkling fountain flows 
Falling with silvery glitter 


This lovely scene and mountain air 
Are better, there’s no question, 
Than costly room and dainty fare, 
With spleen and indigestion ; 
And we have music far more sweet 
Than Jullien ever found us— 
The brook that babbles at our feet, 
The birds that carol round us. 


Now we emerge upon the leas, 
With floral splendour glowing ; 

The meadows swell like golden seas, 
The breeze is richly blowing; 

Alternate glooms, alternate gleams, 
O’er hill and vale flit lightly, 

Now a full burst of sunny beams 
Blends the whole landscape brightly. 


Here’s the old bridge, and here’s the Tame, 
Which seems to glide at leisure. 

And here’s the way this morn we came, 
In search of health and pleasure. 

Fresh from the hills. yon murky town, 
Seems to oppress and blind us, 

While the clear woods and moorlands brown, 
Lie calm and far behind us. 





MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Manual of the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Human Mind. By the Rev. James CaRruixe, 
D.D. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

We live in an utilitarian age: the cui bono 
principle pervades all classes; men see that the 
senator whose statistics appal his opponents more 
than a bagpipe scares a Frenchman, owed his 
position to the thousands, realized in some happy 
hour by an improvement upon—buttons, and 
straight all the world becomes practical, romance 
and theory are left, sentiment forgotten, meta- 
physics at a discount, while the race of intellect 
grows hot in the exciting contest for the next 
variety in gloves, or for the gold accumulated by 
an alteration in air-cushions. We saw a picture 
in the Exhibition of a forest glade, exquisitely 
beautiful, wherein CoLerrpce and WorpswortH 
used to sit,—ruminating on what? Rely upon it, 
had they lived to the present time, even their 
processes of thought would have been changed, 
and the “table talk” of both have been the new 
patent one had obtained for drawing patterns 
upon tea-trays at Birmingham! 

There is some justice, however, in this desire to 
reduce theoretical principles to practice, for other- 
wise the mind loses itself in its own abstruseness: 
the fact is, we think away our action, as we often 
act away our thoughts, and hence metaphysics 
have fallen in credit, because the world has begun 
to discover that it read such works, more from the 
shame of being thought ignorant of them, than 
from the experience, individually, of its having 
by them, been made wise. Abstruse philosophy, 
indeed, still “gasps for a little life,” but “’tis a 
mockery:” as it goes down, like the dying dol- 
phin, it casts forth beauteous dyes, in the pages 
and glowing imagery of many an extant writer; 
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but the tendency to quit these paths of abstract 
reasoning is no less universal, and in a short time 
the greatest metaphysician will probably be some 
trunk-maker’s apprentice, who has studied the 
finest lucubrations of great philosophers in the 
bales of paper linings, to be pasted in his master’s 
boxes! 

Whether the artist indeed deserves practical 
benefit from the mental contemplation of ideal 
good, is no new question, ARISTOTLE and CICERO 
having divided the world upon it. Certain it is, 
as Pxato himself admits, that, if ignorance of 
real good be the cause of moral perversion, the 
chief aim of philosophy must be to correct the 
fallacies of impressions, and elevate the spirit to 
an apprehension of the true and perfect Deity.” * 
Hence, in this view metaphysics may be made 
eminently practical, for, if they even be defined 
sarcastically, “a feeling after facts in the dark,” 
still the desire of truth is beneficially conducive to 
our attainment of it; nor is it to be supposed 
but that the perusal of Lonainus would engender 
noble feelings by exaltation to the sublime, or 
AristotTie’s Ethics stimulate to pursuit of the chief 
good, on which subjects the lofty intellects of both 
writers have been employed. ‘The contemplation, 
therefore, of the elements which go to make up 
man, in the treatise before us, is especially profit- 
able, since we are throughout directed to some 
distinct and important end—the consideration of 
the purposes of our creation. In this respect, 
the work differs wholly from those vague and 
crude subtleties which spring from an obscured 
perception and an unspiritualized heart. If we 
were indeed called upon to strain our necks after 
the issue and exit of mere labyrinthine disquisi- 
tions, either, as it were, to watch the vagaries of 
the itinerant mountebanks of infidelity, or to 
listen to the “car rattling in the empty street,” 
why the sooner we closed the casement the better. 

The intention of the work, the author tells us, and 
in pursuance of which he has styled it a Manual of 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Mind, is to do for 
it what they do for the body, namely, point out its 
various powers and operations, the place which the 
latter hold in the mental organism, and their con- 
nexion with one another, and this is done synthe- 
tically, after the manner of a manual. In fact, 
the writer deprecates criticism by acknowledging 
the work to be merely an abridgment or compila- 
tion from other productions upon the same subject, 
after the models of Sir Joun Herscue.u’s book 
on Astronomy, and Paurey’s Evidences. One 
remarkable feature is, that the Manual is purely 
psychological, the consideration of the moral 
nature or state of man not being entered upon; 
this, however, he intends to discuss, if spared, at 
some future period. 

The division of the book is fourfold—as con- 
nected with Sensation, Perception, Recognition, 
and the means possessed by the Mind of affecting 
others, by the two elements of pain and pleasure, 
the whole appearing almost in this respect a 
digest of DugaLp Stewart and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. So far as mind, therefore, in its consti- 
tution and elements is developed, we may indeed 
behold our natural face in a glass, the only danger 
always being that we should go our way and 
straightway forget what manner of men we are.” 
Under the division of methods of persuasion 
the author, with the true Christian feeling which 
pervades his labours, has taken opportunity to 
descant on the vastness of the Holy Scriptures, 
than which he says, “it is impossible to conceive 
any means more perfectly adapted to operate 
powerfully and beneficially on the human mind.” 
When he comes to opinion, as influencing man- 
kind, he goes out into a very wide field, and 
almost induces a smile by the evidence he gives 
of Milesian fervour breaking through the ice of 
scholastic impassiveness, for we are treated toa 
copious and eloquent digression concerning the 
Bishop of Rome and the French Revolution, from 
which he is most unwillingly drawn back to the 
consideration of trial by jury— 


Nec dum satiata recessit ! 


The whole volume closes with some very valu- 
able appendices as to the sense of sight conveying 
matter external to the mind, the notion of space, 
a necessary form of thought, and a notice of the 
system of Kant; besides which we have a very 
trenchant philippic concerning the Scottish law 
and the case of Presbyterian marriages in Ireland. 
In reviewing literature of this description, 
which professes to advance nothing new, it is 
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evident that as the subject at all times is 
too important to be casually noticed, from its 
affording opportunity for perverted reasoning to 
subtilize away vital principles, so we can only be 
expected to see that admitted truths, drawn from 
other sources, have not been polluted in their 
transit, and that the manner of treatment has 
been advantageous to the cause of truth. Heartily 
therefore do we commend the spirit of deferential 
leaning to revelation as to the only compass and 
guide-mark to certainty in our mortal pilgrimage, 
which characterises this volume, for by this ob- 
servance, a mischief so common as almost to 
be concomitant with metaphysical investigation 
has been avoided, namely the tendency to ma- 
terialize, and in the desire to account for every 
phenomenon by natural causes—to leave the Gop 
of Nature, separated from his own work. ‘“ Nec 
Deus intersit,” has alas! been the searing motto 
of too many searching spirits. Still, however, it 
is difficult to see either how the moral nature of 
man can be properly separated, as it is here 
presumed to be, from the phenomenon of the 
will, as an acting power, the bias of the judg- 
ment, or the accuracy of the perception, all which 
are treated of; or, being left out, how the work 
itself can be of practical utility, since to inform 
us merely of the existence of powers without the 
discovery of the abnormal condition of those 
powers, is to mock the paralytic, or to hold a 
lovely painting to the blind. Even ArisTor.E, 
before he proceeded with his definition of right 
reason, and though admitting the distinction be- 
tween ethics and metaphysics, which Dr. CaRLILE 
does, was obliged to confess that right reason was 
conjoined with all the virtues, and that the con- 
dition of the intellectual is so intimately depen- 
dent on the moral state, that the virtues of both 
are necessary to make up the principle of right 
Teason—and in this respect went so far as to 
designate metaphysics—theology. We also notice 
an illogical carelessness at times in the use of 
terms, which of course necessarily and vitally 
affects the accuracy of definition, thus: “ essence” 
is used as equivalent to “substance,” though the 
latter is subservient to the uses and phenomena 
of the other, as oftentimes an accident or dif- 
ference; the former, “essence,” according to 
Pato, even in its nearest approach to subor- 
dinates being still archetypal, and in a word 
tantamount to his definition of the “idea.” 
“That which makes a thing to be what it is,” 
and from which, therefore, substance may be, 
and must be, often segregated. 

Some of the author’s deductions are peculiar: 
the following is given to enable our readers to 
ascertain the behaviour, under insult, of 





A MAGNANIMOUS DOG. 


We observed angther little dog run out furiously to 
bark at a horse that was trotting along the street with 
a coal porter on his back. The man had a long whip 
with which he made a cut at the dog, which took effect 
very decisively on his nose. The dog emitted a very 
suppressed yelp, and stood in the middle of the street 
looking after the man and horse till they were out of 
sight, when he turned to the side of the street, sat 
down and rubbed his nose, whining and yelling most 
piteously. It is scarcely possible to deny to this dog, 
very high sentiments of pride, and a mind that could 
ill brook disgrace. 


The “sequitur” here is hardly apparent, and 
without pledging ourselves to be in exact posses- 
sion of the dog’s feelings, we think that there pro- 
bably was as much irritation of the cuticle as of the 
mind, though the numbness incident at first, 
might have prevented his “emitting his yelp” 
earlier. 

We conclude with a quotation from the chapter 
upon the Recognition of the Deity; itis a striking 
illustration of our author’s style, and draws with 
painful truth the difference between the exercise 
of divine benevolence for good, and of human 
malice for destruction: every member of the Peace 
Congress, especially, will hail it with rejoicing. 


Nor are we left without clear indications of what in 
men we would call their character or disposition, but 
what in the Great Creator we call moral attributes, If 
on visiting the repository of a machinist of high repu- 
tation we should see that all his machines were con- 
trivances for promoting human comfort, we should infer 
that he must bea benevoleat man not to deem it beneath 
the dignity of his great talents and experience to be 
employed exclusively about contrivances to assuage 
pain, to remove nuisances, to promote comfort, to pro- 
long life, and that nothing was overlooked by him, not 
the safe exercise and amusement of the little child, nor 
even the comfort of the little bird that sings in our 
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parlour, or the bee that stores up its honey in our 
garden. Now such indications of beneficent care for the 
happiness of his creatures we discover in all the works 
of the Great Creator. 

If on the other hand, on visiting the repository of a 
mechanician, we should see that all his machines were 
contrived for mischief for the destruction of life and 
property, for occasioning annoyance and discomfort, we 
might fairly draw the conclusion that he was a man of 
a cruel, morose, and malignant spirit. 

We visit an armory and enter into conversation with 
the keeper of it. We ask “what is the use of that 
sharp pointed pieee of polished steel at the end of a 
pole?” “ That,” he tell us, “is used in stabbing men 
some distance from us. But here are some similar 
sharp pointed instruments without the pole, what are 
these?” “These, you observe, have a short handle, 
and they are made for the purpose of stabbing men 
when they are close upcn you.” “Here, again, are 
some pretty long steel instruments, like large carving- 
knives with a sharp edge, and some of them very beau- 
tifully ornamented, what is the use of these?” “ ‘These 
are made to cut and hew down men, especially if the 
person who uses them be on horseback, and the men to 
be cut down on foot; nothing can be more glorious than 
to see a long range of men on horseback, in scarlet dresses 
trimmed with gold, and feathers waving in their caps, 
cutting, stabbing, and trampling under their horses’ 
feet a multitude of men, and the rapidity with which 
the work is done. 
1,500 men were cut down and their blood and bones 
trodden into the earth in about fifteen minutes.” “ But 
here is a machine of much greater power; it is called a 
cannon, and will dart out a ball of six, ten, twenty, 
forty, or as high as sixty pounds weight, so as to kill 
men at a vast distance, break in the sides of ships, sink 
them and drown all the people on board of them, break 
down the ramparts of fortified places and admit soldiers 
to massacre their garrisons. These are all very in- 
genious and very wonderful machines, but who invented 
them?” “Various distinguished individuals; some 
philosophers, some officers in the army and navy. A 
monk, for example, is said to have discovered the power 
of gunpowder; but I assure you it was not in a day 
that they reached their present perfection. These 
machines are the result of the accumulated study and 
skill of many centuries, especially among scientific 
polished Christian nations.” We have observed ma- 


chines similar to some of these described by Milton; | 


but he ascribes the invention of them to the devil. He 
must, however, we suppose, be in error. 


“Vain man,” said Heractiitvs, “hath no accu- 
rate knowledge, which is possessed alone by the 
God, but man learns from the God as the boy 
does from the man;” alas! from Gop’s love how 
slow he is to learn the lesson! 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 





Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Pro- 


secutions of the Neapolitan Government. By the 
Right. Hon. W. E. Guiapsrong, M.P., for the 
University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. London. 


1851. 

The Neapolitan Government and Mr. Gladstone. A 
Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen. By CHARLES 
Macrariane. London: George Routledge and Co., 
Soho Square. 1851. 


In the spring of 1848 it seemed as if freedom were 
about to become a reality for the nations of Europe; as 
if France were no longer to be the dupe of charlatans, 
Germany no longer the victim of pedantic and bigoted 
bureaucracies, Hungary no longer the thrall of a foreign 
despotism, Italy no longer to be lashed by the scourge 
of tyrants and besotted by the artifices of priests. It 
seemed as if even that Chinese wall of barbarism, 
ignorance, and superstition which severs the Russian 
mind from the fresh and bountiful breath of a nobler 
civilization, were tottering to a crash that would over- 
whelm the bloated and brutal system which enslaves and 
degrades so many millions of the human race. Never 


John Murray, Albermarle Street. 


since the dawn of the first French Revolution had man- | 


kind dared so grandly, hoped so ardently, or had such 
perfect faith in the fertile pith of their own energies or 
in the weakness of their foes. How that roseate time, 
so beautiful with valiant and generous achievement, so 
rich in promise, gradually assumed a cold and leaden 
hue, to be followed by the thunder clouds of disaster, 
and then by tlie blackness of despair, is a tragic, a terri- 


ble history which he who would write fitly must weep | 


tears of blood as he writes, and which ought only to be 
written as a treasury of future retributions, when 


countries stung to madness by oppression learn the art | 


of accomplishing revolutions with skill and success. 
The root of the failure was the timidity and then the 
treachery of France, the treachery being the result of 


At the battle of Salamanca, about | 





the timidity. He who was never a knave before may 
become such when once he has been base enough to act 
the part of a coward. As soon as the republic was 
established in France it should have proclaimed its em- 
phatic, magnanimous sympathy with liberty all over the 
world, and its resolve to aid by something more effective 
than words the struggle for emancipation whenever 
inspired by a reverence for truth and justice, whenever 
the unanimous utterance, the irresistible impulse, of a 
people’s soul, and not the impatience of chimerical indig- 
nation at imaginary wrong. Instead of this, LAMARTINE, 
a poet, an orator, but no statesman, coaxed his colleagues 
to adopt the craven cry of non-intervention, a welcome 
| cry to Ozars, to potentates of every kind, for it was 
placing a selfish isolation there where a community of 
enthusiasm kindling from shore to shore, and from moun- 
tain to mountain, was so imperiously needed. The cry 
was echoed in England even by many who were the 
ostentatious professors of liberalism, and who, when 
Hungary fought, a heroine, and fell, a martyr, had 
nothing better to give her than good wishes and regrets. 
When a monster from the North threw its unwieldy 
mass into the conflict, fierce and loud was the shriek of 


resist or to slay. The fetters fell back with a more 
cankering rust and a more crushing weight on the limbs 
from which a loathing of corruption and misrule, but 
| also confidence in the co-operation of England and 
France, had given strength and courage to wrench 
them. NicHoxas rushed forward exulting as chief 
executioner, and the Pope said grace over a banquet of 
havoc and revenge. 

During the last two years reaction has been doing its 





work in fashions more hideous than the slaughters of | 


the battle-field. Look at the deeds of Austria, in 
Italy, and in other parts of her dominions! Look 
at the haughty attitude of Russia, with her foot not 
only on her own serfs, but on the monarchs of 
mighty lands! Look at the King of Prussia, servile 
to his miscreant Northern neighbour, in proportion to 
his double dealing toward his own subjects! Look at 
the chiefs of the smaller German states, puny pup- 
pets in the hands of the strong, but with all the 
cruelty of conscious impotence! Look at the char- 


insolence of the men in France, who style themselves so 
pompously the party of order! Look at the ruffianisms 
which Pius the Ninth covers but cannot conceal with a 
sanctimonious mask! Look, above all, at the King of 
Naples, whose incomparable turpitude can find nothing 


seems to be to surpass in guilt and infamy the Caut- 
GULAS, the DomitrAns, the Neros, and the worst 
emperors of Rome’s most degenerate ages. That the 
most beautiful portion of Europe’s most beautiful king- 


| holy rage which words are too feeble to express, but 
which may by and by find adequate utterance when by 
voice and valour we can organize a crusade for tlie liber- 
ation of Italy. 

An assault on FERDINAND of Naples, and the hate- 


unexpected quarter. Mr. GLADSTONE, a distinguished 
member of the Conservative party, a man of great talents 


| more trustworthy on that account, passed a few months 


in the latter part of last year and the beginning of this | 


at Naples. From his education, his position, his prin- 
ciples, his predilections, he could not be supposed to carry 
with him from England the inclination to be a severe 
censor of royalty in any part of the world. But to be 
at Naples even for a day was to witness some of the 
most horrible iniquities ever invented by human brain or 
perpetrated by human hand. Gradually, in spite of his 


tendencies, stole over his mind the belief that the throne 
of FERDINAND rested on lies, and cruelty, and corrup- 
tion, and that the excesses of the most violent democracy, 
of the reddest of red republics were trifles compared to 
the wholesale wickedness that ran riot under the 





| from the grim caves of the mountain as a vindication 
| of Gop. As mass after mass of abomination disclosed 
| itself, Mr. GLADSTONE’s loathing for the bloody prince 

and his tools was surpassed only by his pity for the 

countless thousands whose hearts were broken and whose 
| bodies were crushed to make level and smooth the path 
of the brutal and bigoted Bourbon to the madness of 
his most detestable caprices. He resolved to do what 
no just and human man could avoid doing in the cireum- 


many of our most graceful refinements, most of our 


social existence have proceeded, there were things done 
of such diabolical atrocity that they appear too fabu- 


hatred and of wrath which Englishmen and Frenchmen | 
hurled at its head, but no hand would they raise to | 


latanism of Louis NApoLEon and the tricks and | 


to transcend it but his imbecility, and whose ambition it | 


| dom should be ruled by this tiger cretin fills us with a | 


ful doings of him and his minions, has come from a very | 


and acquirements, whose fault has hitherto been reckoned | 
an over refinement of scrupulosity, but who is all the | 


strong conservative convictions and keen conservative | 


shadow of Vesuvius, seeming to summon avenging fires | 


stances, to proclaim to Europe that in an age which | 
boasts of its peace, and progress, and brotherhood, and | 
in a land from which much of our intellectual culture, | 


wisest laws, and a large part of the mechanism of our | 





lous to be believed unless we had such unimpeachable 
testimony as that of Mr. GLADSTONE regarding them. 
The two letters to Lord ABERDEEN contain a statement 
of what Mr. GLADSTONE witnessed and heard while in 
Italy of the insane oppressions by which FERDINAND 
the Beloved is endeavouring to keep mankind from for- 
getting him. 

Considered in a literary point of view we cannot 
accord to the letters the highest praise. They are ear- 
nestly written, and with a dignity which inspires con- 
| fidence and respect. They also contain passages not a 
| few that touch by their pathos or impress by their elo- 
quence. But they are remarkable for that sort of 








casuistic balancing which forms such a leading feature 
of Mr. GLADsTONE’s speeches in Parliament. They want 
also unity and concentration, and the materials are 
thrown together with more confusion than we should 
have expected from so practised an author. Mr. Glad- 
stone might have made out a stronger case with much 
less pains. There is a good deal of apologetic and ex- 
planatory detail which injures rather than aids the 
general effect. The structure of the sentences, like the 
constitution of the writer’s mind, is scholastic; hence he 
is often simply heavy when he means to be forcible. 
Mr. GLADSTONE is member for a university, and his style 
may be described as a university style; it is verbose, 
monotonous, hesitating, wanting boldness and relief. 
From the abundance of punctilio there is a total defici- 
ency of point. He narrates as if he were presenting 
cases of conscience. He does not seem sure of his own 
meaning from not saying all that he means. He con- 
trives to be exceedingly like a Jesuit without one particle 
of jesuitical artifice. How differently would ARMAND 
CaRREL, with the rapidity of lightning and the sharpness 
| of a sword, have brought this dark Italian tragedy home 
| to our hearts! or, perhaps, only an Italian, a clear, con- 
| cise, pithy MACHIAVELLI could do justice to such a sub- 
| ject. Respectable Oxford, with its ponderosities, its plati- 
tudes and its pedantries, is out of its element here. Mr. 

GLADSTONE may compose ingenious books on Church 
| and State, and he may form the head possibly of some 
| future administration; but he will never do for a his- 
| torian. 

But whatever may be the literary defects of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE’s pamphlet, we thank him for the facts which 
it contains, and for the courage and the honesty which 
made him throw party considerations to the winds when 
| truth was to be told and the interests of humanity de- 
| fended. He will meet, as he has already met, plenty of 
| abuse from the Ultramontanists, from the ferocious 
Tablet, and from the hirelings of tyranny here and on 
the continent. But he will have the everlasting grati- 
tude of Italy, the applause of every good man, and the 
consciousness of having served the most righteous of 
causes by the noblest means. And whether he lose or 
gain popularity by unveiling to the indignation of man- 
kind such an abyss of wickedness, he has proved suffi- 
ciently that he has always obeyed a higher inspiration 
in his public career than the love of notoriety. 

The main events of the revolution in Naples, and of 
the counter-revolution, are doubtless too familiar to our 
readers to require a lengthy recapitulation. In January, 
1848, a constitution was granted to Naples. That con- 
stitution the king swore to maintain. In the May fol- 
lowing came a bloody struggle, in which the consti- 
tutional party was defeated mainly by the help given to 
the king by the Swiss mercenaries, though Mr. Mac- 
farlane would have us believe that he owed his success 
entirely to the loyalty of his people. Out of that defeat, 
| out of the whole terrible development of the counter- 
| revolution in the king’s continental dominions and in 
Sicily, arose, among other deplorable consequences, 2 
host of persecutions and punishments for political 
offences. Though the foreign correspondents of the 
newspapers here and in France have been in general the 
paid agents of the Neapolitan government, and bribed 
either to suppress the truth or to propagate falsehood, 
| yet enough of FERDINAND’s infamous doings has burst 


through all sophistries and disguises to rouse a wide 





and profound feeling of execration in England. Of the 
extent, however, of the cruelties committed at Naples in 
the name of order and law, there was a very dim and 
imperfect idea till the publication of Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
pamphlet, which does not admit of systematic analysis 
for reasons already given, but the substance of the 
statements contained in which we shall as briefly as pos- 
sible present, reserving for the conclusion of our notice 
some of its most striking passages. 

The prisoners for political crimes, real or imaginary, 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, are supposed by Mr. 
GLADSTONE tobe about twenty thousand, though by some 
persons they are estimated at as much as thirty thou- 
sand. At a trial which was to take place when Mr. 
GLapsToNE left Italy, as many as four or five hundred 
were charged. The number of refugees is still greater 
than of prisoners, so that we have to reckon not less 
probably than seventy thousand as fugitives from their 
native land or groaning in dungeons. The sufferings 
of those depending for support on this immense army 
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of persecuted men have to be taken into account in con- | 


sidering the flood of misery let loose, at the caprice of a 
royal ruffian, as where property exists confiscation gene- 
rally follows an arrest; and even where no such blow 
can be struck at the peace and prosperity of families, is 
it not enough for them to be robbed of the hands that 
laboured for them if they are poor, and of the profes- 
sional talents that supplied their wants and surrounded 
them with luxuries if they belonged to another rank; 
and to mourn for the father, the husband, or the son 
rotting in gaols or roaming lonely and destitute far from 
the warm sun and the bright sky of Italy? Of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the greatest number assembling 
at any one time was a hundred and forty. Of these, 
besides such as have been deprived of the situations 
which they held under government, seventy-six, a clear 
majority, are either in chains or exile. The prisoners 
are detained not only for months but for years before 
being tried, and during that time they are treated worse 
than common felons. The trials are the merest farces. 
The judges are grossly corrupt and basely servile. They 
dare not find a verdict in a prisoner's favour without 
rendering themselves liable to dismissal or something 
still more severe. The chief witnesses are perjured 
spies, the very dregs of the population, wretches who 
having already sold themselves for gold to bring false 
and calumnious charges sell themselves for guld to sub- 
stantiate them. No counter-evidence is allowed to be 
received, however triumphantly it might vindicate the 
character of the accused. Even if after an imprison- 
ment of two or three years, the form of a trial takes 
place, and iniquitous judges and lying spies fail in their 
attempts to fix even the semblance of guilt on the 
victim marked for destruction, the acquittal is not 
always followed by a release from the damp, squalid, 
murderous dens where some brave soul has been pining 
so long. Wo to the poor judge who, awed by the coun- 
tenance of Eternal Truth, and who yielding not to an 
emotion of pity but to a sense of justice, dares to snatch 
from insatiate royalty its prey, by letting the oppressed 
go free! At Naples some persons were accused of 
having written or published an article in a newspaper 
which was offensive to the government. For acquitting 
them the judge, a gentleman of eighty, and who had 
held his sitution for half a century, was at once brutally 
displaced. A number of political prisoners were tried 
and acquitted at Reggio; two of the judges suffered 
temporary deprivation, six others were dismissed as a 
punishment for their honesty. The darkest part of Mr. 
GLApDsToNk’s picture is that where he illustrates in ap- 
palling details that make us shudder while we read, the 


horrible cruelties which those have to undergo whom | 


spies, and police, and judges with the morality of spies, 


succeed in condemning, however evident their innocence | 
In the subterranean | 


may be to the rest of the world. 
cells in which they are thenceforth buried from the 
sight of their fellows an amount of agony is heaped on 
them of which the Inquisition in its most infernal 
moods will give us some faint idea. And who are some 


of those on whom hellish instruments thus perform a | 
demon’s will ?. CARLO PoERIO was one of the ministers 


of the crown under the constitution, and to the moder- 
ation of his views and the excellence of his character 
Mr. GLADSTONE bears most emphatic testimony. Mr. 
GuLApstToNne’s history of the apprehension, trial, con- 
demnation and present sufferings of this unfortunate 
man is one of the best and most touching parts of his 
pamphlet. For a crime existing nowhere but in the 
fear or the hate of his accusers, he was vondemned to 
twenty-four years of irons. These twenty-four years 
Porrio is destined most certainly not to languish and 
rot in fetters. A year or two of such terrific woes as 
he now endures will bring the wasted, weary frame to 
the grave, or if not, a deliverance will come to Italy 
and for Porrto long ere the period of his imprisonment 
has expired. 

But perusing such chronicles as this of what 
the Martyrs for Freedom in Italy are called on to 
bear, we have some difficulty in persuading ourselves 
that it isa calm and measured record of facts which 
we have in our hands, a record singularly free from 
exaggeration of tone and colour, and not a historical 
romance. It is more than eighteen hundred years 
since the Gospel was preached; it is exactly four hun- 
dred since printing, a second gospel, was invented; yet 
these are the beautiful deeds of a most Caristian King, 
the favourite son of the Catholic Church. It sounds 
exceedingly like a mockery when Mr. GLADSTONE, after 
having sickened our soul with accumulated horrors, 
tells us that this monarch is remarkably strict and 
regular in the offices of religion. We have not the 
slightest doubt of it; so was Louis the Eleventh; so 
was Puitir the Second of Spain, the sombre assassin 
of the Netherlands, the murderer of his own son; so 
have many other monsters been who could not rise one 
step from the throne without stumbling in the gore 
which they had shed. Our Henry the Eighth was a 
most religious king, and whenever his piety needed 
bracing he medicined himself into devoutness again by 





offering the fair head of a woman in sacrifice on a scaf- 
fold. The medicine may be potent, but we must con- 
fess that we do not not like the mode of worship. And, 
besotted as Mr. GLADSTONE is on some points by Oxford 
morality, he cannot surely wish us to think better of a 
tyrant from knowing that he is the slave of his con- 
fessor. That he should add a superstitious cowardice 
to the fiercest appetite for blood is a strange excuse for 
the ferocity of that appetite. But Mr. GLADSTONE 
seems to have a lingering fondness for that dream of 
divine right in kings for attempting to realize which 
Cuar_Es the First perished at Whiteball. This divine 
right in kings is a pleasant political theory, but it 
would always require model kings to be of any value in 
practice; just as CARLYLE’s plan of government, that of 
always getting the wisest and bravest man, putting him 
at the head of affairs, and giving him absolute power, 
would be the very best if you could always be sure of 
obtaining the right man. However, such crotchets, 
sparingly intermixed and not prominently obtruded, do 
not diminish in any notable degree the general effect of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s pamphlet, which all our readers should 
peruse diligently, ponder deeply, and circulate as exten- 
sively as they can. They will thereby effectually serve 
freedom both at home and abroad, help in defeating the 
conspiracy of crowned heads against the dearest inte- 
rests of humanity, in restoring Italy to its noble place 
among the communities of the world, and show that 
God's arm is not yet shattered that it cannot smite, 
or shortened that it cannot save. We cannot read 
some of Mr. GLApsrone’s burning pages without ever 
and anon bursting into the prayer, Heaven speed the 
right ! 

The reply of Mr. CHARLES MACFARLANE to Mr. 
GLADSTONE is the most trumpery, but at the same time 
| the most detestable, production we have ever encoun- 
| tered. It is impossible to combine more perfectly the 
| malignity of a fiend, the raving of a madman, and the 
| baseness of a slave—all these seasoned by a crawling 
snobbery, a ridiculous self-sufficiency, and a sublime dis- 
regard for those awkward things called facts. Mr. 
CHARLES MACFARLANE enjoys the blessing of a very 
considerable obscurity, though he seems to be by no 
means aware of the circumstance. But where he is 
known, it is as the author of some stupid books of travels 
and of some dull historical compilations. It is not satis- 
factory to so vain a man—a man strutting and swelling 
with huge notions of his own consequence—to be voted 
a bore even by the provincial newspapers; so he deter- 
mnined to be brisk for once, and he has succeeded with a 
vengeance. No one will complain that these forty pages 
of sprawling, sputtering nonsense are tedious. We as- 
| sure Mr. MACFARLANE that, when we have not been 
disgusted beyond expression, we have been considerably 
amused—just as we should be if we saw some one whom 
we had been accustomed to consider a lump of stolidity, 
strip off his coat and perpetrate “a variety of antics on 
the streets. If, however, we discovered that behind 
these fooleries he concealed some mercenary design, it is 
not likely that our feeling would be one of amusement. 
Mr. MACFARLANE'S real purpose in pouring forth such 
a quantity of reckless rubbish does not peep out till 
the last page, and then we discover that the reason why 
we are treated to this maudlin mass of pestilent stuff, 
is that the prosy tomes, which he is not tired of writing, 
however tired the public may be of buying, are acquiring 
that kind of venerableness which a large accuw.ulation 
of dust implies. The hack has scrawled till he can 
scrawl no longer that which any old woman in the three 
kingdoms would not take thetroubleto peruse. This, then, 
is a huge advertisement for which, instead of paying in 
| The Times at the usual commercial rate, he contrives to 
make unwary mortals like ourselves pay. It is a pity 
when a man adopts a trade for which he is so obviously 
unfit, as Mr. MacraRLANE is for writing books; but 
if Mr. MACFARLANE has made a blunder in the choice 
of a profession, it would be better and more becoming to 
look out some new one than to help his publishers in 
getting rid of dead stock after this fashion. To cover 
yourself with filth is the way to attract notice, no doubt, 
but it is not the way to kindle the desire for your fur- 
ther acquaintance. We are afraid, therefore, that this 
lengthy and unsavory advertisement will altogether fail, 
and that Mr. MAcFARLANE’s remaining leaden octavos 
cannot escape the ignoble uses to which so many of their 
brethren have already been condemned. ‘The dodge is 
too transparent: it shows somewhat of a tyro in the art 
of puffing. Why did he not put himself under training 
for a short time with the poet who writes such exquisite 
verses for E. Moszs and Son? 

Mr. MACFARLANE furnishes us with a vast quantity 
of autobiographical particulars which, of course, have a 
most appropriate place in a vindication of his Neapolitan 
Majesty; such as that he, CHARLES MACFARLANE, is 
fifty-two years of age; that he has a son, an officer in 
India; that he is acquainted with a great many distin- 
guished foreign princes, illustrious Dons, and incom- 
parable nobles, all whose names, however, he takes care, 
with one or two exceptions, not to give us; and that he 
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| has lived in Naples or its neighbourhood for eleven years, 
and is familiar with its local dialect; that he is a man 
of feeling and of poetical taste. His familiarity with that 
dialect, is probably the reason why he cannot write 
decent English. We are to regard whatever he composes 
as Neapolitan patois translated. In this way we can 
account for his having the worst style we know—a style 
only one degree better than the trash which he 
twaddles. 

The commencement of Mr. Macrartanr’s pamphlet 
is worthy of the rest. It insinuates that Mr. GLap- 
STONE has unmasked to the hate and horror of mankind 
the atrocious doings of the King of Naples, not from an 
irresistible impulse of humanity, but to curry favour 
with the Radicals, as he has grown very unacceptable 
to his present constituency, and is not likely to be 
returned to Parliament by the University of Oxford 
again. He must, therefore, put up with some rampant 
revolutionary borough if he is not willing to submit to 
an abrupt and ignominious termination of his Parlia- 
mentary career. Who but the meanest of the mean 
would venture on such an insinuation against such a 
man? The section of Conservatives to which Mr. 
GLADSTONE belongs has ever since the downfal of the 
PrEL Ministry displayed the most enlightened and 
disinterested patriotism, seeking to please neither Whigs 
nor Protectionists, nor the bolder class of Liberals, but 
aiming at nothing except the good of their country. 
To all petty objects of ambition they have exhibited an 
indifference which has gone to the extreme of chivalry. 
None could be freer than they from factious schemes 
and factious endeavours. None could be less impelled 
and guided by the spirit ef adventurers. Now all this 
could be stated of Mr. GLapsrone with the addition 
that he has seemed the most scrupulous, the most 
religiously conscientious member of a highminded party. 
Yet suddenly he is to belie the whole of his former life, 
and stoop to the lowest tricks of a charlatan, and become 
the missionary of a faith against which he has always 
pronounced with the pithiest emphasis, and against 
which he pronounces in the very work of his which we 
have been reviewing. Mr. MACFARLANE does not be- 
lieve the monstrous calumny which he seeks to propagate 
regarding Mr. GLADSTONE, nor will he get any body 
else to believe it. He knows that it is false, as false as 
his diatribes against Mazzin1, whom he seeks to put 
down by the compendious argument of calling him a 
vagabond. 

In refutation of Mr. GLADsToNE’s charges, Mr. MAc- 
FARLANE is not content with vindicating the King of 
Naples, but he attributes to that monarch every human 
virtue. FERDINAND is too good, too just, too generous, 
too forgiving. He is not harsh enough to the wicked 
disturbers of his kingdom's peace. One never heard of 
such a combination of the saint and the sensitive plant 
as Mr. MacFARLANE represents him. Poor FERDINAND, 
how he is wronged and slandered by wicked men! 
Does Mr. MACFARLANE expect any one, even the most 
credulous, to believe such balderdash as this? Does he 
suppose that in painting a tyrant in such flattering 
colours he is furnishing materials for some future writer 
of history? We suspect that those who are disposed 
like him to lick up greedily the foam that falls from the 
lips of despotic idiocy would have thought his work 
better done if it had not been so well done. There is 
such a thing all the world knows as proving too much. 
If FERDINAND be so noble and holy as Mr. MAcFaR- 
LANE portrays him, his place is not on a throne at all. 
A temple ten times larger than St. Peter’s at Rome ought 
to be bnilt in the most central part of Europe, and in 
the heart of that temple FerpINAND should dwell as a 
sacred Lama, an incarnate divinity to worship whom all 
nations of the earth should congregate. A man like 
this was evidently meant to bless and to be honoured by 
the whole human race. And when that temple is built, 
as by and by it will be, by the gratitude and reverence 
of Humanity, Mr. CHaRLEs MACFARLANE will be 
chosen by the unanimous voice of millions,—the High 
Priest. He will be able then to scorn and to spit at 
those who will not buy or read bad and wearisome 
books. 

Mr. MAc¥rARLANE insists with prodigious vehemence 
and pertinacity on the King’s unwillingness to shed 
blood as a proof that he is not the sanguinary demon that 
the persons who do not read or buy Mr. MACFARLANE’S 
books picture him. For one so unwilling to shed blood 
he has unfortunately contrived to shed a vast quantity 
of it in his time. When Mr. Macraruane further 
gives it as evidence of FERDINAND's merciful disposi- 
tion that he has frequently commuted the capital 
punishment which had been pronounced on political 
offenders into imprisonment for life or for a shorter 
period, we marvel either at his exceeding shamelessness 
or his exceeding simplicity. A tyrant has always a 
keen appetite for blood, but those have not been the 
worst tyrants who have shed blood the most profusely. 
The worst tyrants have been they who by subtle con- 
trivances have accumulated torment after torment on 





their victim, and who rather tried to keep him alive 
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than to destroy him, that they might feast their remorse- | quarrel with this, than with his discovery in this pam. | Government to avenge not Poerio, but public justice > 


less hearts the longer on the spectacle of his agonies. | 
The charge against the Inquisition has never been the | 
blood with which it soaked its dungeon floors, but that it 
exhausted all imaginable ingenuity in the infliction of 
torture. And we should have less bitterness of hate 
toward this accursed FerpinAnp if his scaffolds were 
more busy and his gaolers less. A week, nay, a day of 
such pangs and privations as those which he heaps on 
thirty thousand men is worse than death. What, then, 
must a year be, what ten years, what a lifetime? Our 
brain staggers and our heart sickens when they attempt 
to calculate this sum of misery. Yet the man who is 
the foul fountain of all this wretchedness, this vast 
despair, is forsooth a saint, yes, a saint, FERDINAND 
the Beloved! Mr. MACFARLANE has known him from 
the time that the said FERDINAND was a little boy and 
played at marbles, before he had learned to play with 
human heads; and he, Mr. MACFARLANE, is quite sure, 
and he is sure that certain distinguished diplomatists, 
his intimate acquaintance, are sure, and he is sure that 
everybody else in three or four weeks will be sure, that 
when Saint Frrpinanp the Beloved is not actively 
occupied in conferring blessings on mankind he does 
nothing but pour forth floods of tears for the erring, 
which will probably account for certain singularities 
that have been lately noticed in the waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

A bold or rather impudent attempt is made by Mr. 
MAcFaRLANE to draw a parallel between the punish- 
ment to which SmirH O'BRIEN and his accomplices 
have been subjected and the mode.in which the political 
prisoners at Naples have been treated. Smitn O'BRIEN 
and the maniacs who took part with him in the Irish 
insurrection had a fair trial in open court. The crime 
with which they were charged was clearly proved against 
them. And what could be more lenient than the sen- 
tence passed upon them? They are banished from their 
native land, but they are not “kept in chains, they are 
not kept even in prison. They are allowed books, every 
luxury. They can hunt, and fish, and ramble where 
they will through a beautiful country, bound solely by 
their word of honour not to escape. An enormous simi- 
larity there is, of course, between the circumstances of 
these men and those of the political prisoners at Naples, 
not one of whom has had a fair trial, not one in fifty of 
whom has been guilty of any but an imaginary crime, 
a crime which the king, his corrupt judges, his police, 
and his spies have found it convenient to invent; and 
all of whom are crushed by horrible cruelties in loath- 
some cells where the moan of distr’ss and the yell of 
pain are smothered lest they should provoke Gop’s 
vengeance, Man’s wrath, and Nature’s universal 
sympathy. 

Let us be just, however, to Mr. MACFARLANE. There 
is about half a page of really excellent matter in his 
book. It is a quotation from BrEAUMARCHAIS on 
calumny, which applies so admirably to Mr. MAcFAR- 
LANE and his friends, that we thank him for giving it. 

He favours us also with a quotation from the Asino 
D'Oro. We inform him, though he seems ignorant of 
the fact, that there are animals brothers of the said 
As1no, but of brass. 

Among other slander that he throws at the liberal 
party in Italy he asserts that there are not ten Italian 
liberals, from Mazzin1 down to GAvAzzi, who have any 
religious faith whatever. Of course not; who ever 
heard of a liberal in any country who had a particle of 
religious faith? You must serve as footstool to a tyrant 
if you are to raise your glance in adoration to your 
Gop. Devotion must have its root in humility, and 
that is the kind of humility from which devotion alone 
oan grow. You must be a judge putrid with lies ere 
you can know the Divine Providence. You must be 
changed from a robber and a murderer into the police- 
man of aSaint FERDINAND ere you can understand the 
divine order of the Universe. You must be a spy, sold 
body and soul to iniquity, ere you can discern divine 
mysteries. We leave Mr. MACFARLANE in the brawny 
grasp of Father Gavazzz, who will find it easy enough 
to defend himself from such a puny assailant. As to 
Mazzint, we have uniformly heard him represented by 
those who were intimate with him as the very noblest of 
human beings, and he has a religious beauty and depth 
rare in these times, if the martyr spirit, a pure life, and 
fervent belief in the eternal justice of Gop be features 
of the religious character. 

It was scarce worth while, perhaps, distributing so 
many kicks and cuffs to a person so insignificant, so 
contemptible, and so baseas Mr. MACFARLANE. Nor, so 
far as he is concerned, should we have deigned him a | 
moment's notice, more than to the ten thousand quacks | 
who puff their unsaleable goods. Mr. MACFARLANE | 
may purchase an advertising van if he likes, and paint | 
thereon, in the French or the Italian which he does not | 
know how to quote, or in the English which he does not | 
know how to write, an account of all the treasures which 
he has drawn from a certain lead-mine—not in Corn- 





wall. We should not be much more in the mood to | monstrous iniquity, what steps were taken by the hypothesis both with Scripture, 


| step to the political and spiritual emancipation of Europe. 


phlet that Joun Howarp the philanthropist, was a 
Quaker. But the emancipation of Italy is the first grand 


Italy free, the despotisms and superstitions which up- 
hold each other must fall together. We are foes to the 
foes, and friends to the friends of this great deliverance, | 
in which no land but Italy has a deeper interest itself 
than our own. 

We conclude with our promised extracts from Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s pamphiet : 


CARLO POERIO. 





Perhaps I cannot do better than to furnish a thread 
to my statement by dealing particularly with the case 
of Carlo Poerio. [t has every recommendation for the | 
purpose. His father was a distinguished lawyer. He | 
is himself a refined and accomplished gentleman, a 
copious and eloquent speaker, a respected and blameless 
character. I have had the means of ascertaining in 
some degree his political position. He is strictly a 
Constitutionalist; and while I refrain from examining 
into the shameful chapter of Neapolitan history which 
that word might open, I must beg you to remember that 
its strict meaning there is just the same as here, that it 
signifies a person opposed in heart to all violent measures 
from whatever quarter, and having for its political creed 
the maintenance of the monarchy on its legal basis, by 
legal means, and with all the civilizing improvements 
of laws and establishments which may tend to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the community. His pattern is 
England, rather than America or France. I have never 
heard him charged with error in politics, other than 
such-as can generally be alleged with truth against the 
-most high-minded and loyal, the most intelligent and 
constitutional, of our own statesmen. I must say, after 
a pretty full examination of his case, that the condem- 
nation of such a man for treason is a proceeding just as 
much conformable to the laws of truth, justice, decency, 
and fair play, and to the common sense of the commu- 
nity, in fact just as — and gross an outrage on them 
all, as would be a like condemnation in this country of 
any of our best-known public men, Lord John Russell, 
or Lord Lansdowne, or Sir James Graham, or yourself. 
Carlo Poerio was one of the Ministers of the Crown 
under the Constitution, and had also one of the most 
prominent positions in the Neapolitan Parliament. He 
was, as regarded the Sicilian question, friendly to the 
maintenance of the unity of the kingdom. He was 
also friendly to the war of independence, as it was 
termed; but I have never heard that he manifested 
greater zeal in that matter than the King of Naples; it 
is a question, of course, wholly irrespective of what we 
have now to consider, Poerio appeared to enjoy the 
King’s full confidence; his resignation, when offered, 
was at first declined, and his advice asked even after its 
acceptance. The history of his arrest, as detailed by 
himself, in his address of February 8, 1850, to his 
judges, deserves attention. The evening before it 
(July 18, 1849), a letter was left at his house by a per- 
son unknown, conceived in these terms :—‘‘ Fly; and 
fly with speed. You are betrayed! the Government is 
already in possession of your correspondence with the 
Marquis Dragonetti.—From one who loves you much.” 
Had he fled, it would have been proof of guilt, ample 
for those of whom we are now speaking. But he was 
aware of this, and did not fly. Moreover, no such 
correspondence existed. On the 19th, about four in the 
afternoon, two persons, presenting themselves at his 
door under a false title, obtained entry, and announced 
to him that he was arrested in virtue of a verbal order 
of Peccheneda, the prefect of police. He protested in 
vain: the house was ransacked: he was carried into 
solitary confinement. He demanded to be examined, 








and to know the cause of his arrest within twenty-four 
hours, according to law, but in vain. So early, how- 
ever, ason the sixth day, he was brought before the 
Commissary Maddaloni; and a letter, with the seal 
unbroken, was put into his hands. It was addressed to 
him, and he was told that it had come under cover to 
a friend of the Marquis Dragonetti, but that the cover 
had been opened in mistake by an officer of the police, 
who happened to have the same name, though a diffe- 
rent surname, and who, on perceiving what was within, 
handed both to the authorities. Poerio was desired to 
open it, and did open it in the presence of the commis- 
sary. Thus far, nothing could be more elaborate and 
careful than the arrangement of the proceeding. But 
mark the sequel. The matter of the letter of course 
was highly treasonable; it announced an invasion by 
Garibaldi, fixed a conference with Mazzini, and re 

ferred to a correspondence with Lord Palmerston, 
whose name was miserably mangled, who promised to 
aid a proximate revolution. “I perceived at once,”’ | 
says Poerio, ‘‘ that the handwriting of Dragonetti was | 
vilely imitated, and I said so, remarking that the in- 

ternal evidence of sheer forgery was higher than any | 
amount of material proof whatever.’’ Dragonetti was | 
one of the most accomplished of Italians ; whereas this 
letter was full of blunders, both of grammar and of 
spelling. It is scarcely worth while to notice other 
absurdities; such as the signature of name, surname, | 
and title in full, and the transmission of such a letter | 
by the ordinary post of Naples. Poerio had among his | 
papers certain genuine letters of Dragonetti’s; they 
were produced and compared with this; and the | 





forgery stood confessed. Upon the detection of this | 


Nore whatever: the papers were simply laid aside. 

I have taken this detail from Poerio himself, in his 
defence ; but all Naples knows the story, and knows it 
with disgust. 

Poerio’s papers furnished no matter of aceusation. 

It was thus necessary to forge again; or rather per- 
haps to act upon forgeries which had been prepared, but 
=— were at first deemed inferior to the Dragonetti 
etter. 

A person named Jervolino, a disappointed applicant 
for some low office, had been selected for the work both 
of espionage and of perjury; and Poerio was now 
accused, under information Si him, of being amon 
the chiefs of a republican sect, denominated the Unita 
Italiana, and of an intention {o murder the King. He 
demanded to be confronted with his accuser. He had 
long before known, and named Jervolino to his friends, 
as having falsely denounced him to the Government ; 
but the authorities refused to confront them; the name 
was not even told him; he went from one prison to 
another; he was confined, as he alleges, in places fit 
for filthy brutes rather than men; he was cut off from 
the sight of friends; even his mother, his sole re- 
maining near relation in the country, was not permitted 
to see him for two months together. Thus he passed 
some seven or eight months in total ignorance of any 
evidence against him, or of those who gave it. During 
that interval Signor Antonio de’ Duchi di Santo Vito 
came to him, and told him the Government knew all ; 
but that if he would confess, his life would be spared. 
He demanded of his judges on his trial that Santo Vito 
should be examincd as to this statement: of course it 
was notdone. But morethan this. Signor Peccheneda 
himself, the director of the police, and holding the 
station of a Cabinet Minister to the King, went re- 
peatedly to the prison, summoned divers prisoners, and 
with flagrant illegality examined them himself, without 
witnesses and without record. One of these was Carafa. 
By one deposition of this Carafa, who was a man of 
noble family, it was declared, that Peccheneda himself 
assured him his matter should be very easily arranged, 
if he would only testify to Poerio’s acquaintance with 
certain revolutionary handbills. It could not be; and 
the Cabinet Minister took leave of Carafa with the 
words, ‘‘ Very well, Sir; you wish to destroy yourself; 
I leave you to your fate.”” Such was the conduct of 
Peccheneda, as Poerio did not fear to state it before his 
judges. I must add, that I have heard upon indubi- 
table authority, of other proceedings of that minister of 
the King of Naples, which fully support the credibility 
of the charge. 

POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Each man wears a strong leather girth round him 
above the hips. ‘To this are secured the upper ends of 
two chains. One chain of four long and heavy links 
descends to a kind of double ring fixed round the ankle. 
The second chain consists of eight links, each of the 
same weight and length with the four, aud this unites 
the two prisoners together, so that they can stand about 
six feet apart. Neither of these chains is ever undone, 
day or night. The dress of common felons, which, as 
well as the felon’s cap, was there worn by the late 
Cabinet Minister of King Ferdinand of Naples, is 
composed of a rough and coarse red jacket, with trousers 
of the same material, very like the cloth made in this 
country from what is called devil’s dust; the trousers 
are nearly black in colour. On his head he had a small 
cap which makes up the suit ; it is of the same material. 
The trousers button all the way up, that they may be 
removed at night without disturbing the chains. The 
weight of these chains, I understand, is about eight 
rotoli, or between sixteen and seventeen English pounds 
for the shorter one, which must be doubled when we 
give each prisoner his half of the lenger one. The 
prisoners had a heavy limping movement, much as if 
one leg had been shorter than the other. But the 
refinement of suffering in this case arises from the 
circumstance that here we have men of education and 
high feeling chained incessantly together. For no 
purpose are these chains undone; the meaning of these 
last words must be well considered; they are to be 
taken strictly. 

ATTICUS. 





RELIGION. 


Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Discourses 
by J. J. Tayter, B.A. London: John Chap- 
man. 1851. 

TueEse discourses are written with considerable 

power of style, and are able and forcible. We 

have read them with attention, and they deserve 
it, although we by no means coincide in the views 
of Christian doctrine which the writer takes, or 
are convinced by the arguments which he brings 





| forward with a speciousness sometimes pot very 


far off from sophistry. It is, of course, not an 
orthodox work; the publisher’s name insures us 
against that, even if the author’s tenets were un- 
known. He is, however, an advocate of what is 
called the Unitarian hypothesis of Christianity , 
and endeavours, with a considerable degree of 


| logical ingenuity, to fit in and reconcile this 


and what he 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Sepremser 1, 








would consider the orthodox prejudices of the 
Christian world. From the chapter on “ Christ 
the Mediator,” we take the following extract: 


It is urged that Science was the destined corrective 
of these (superstitious) tendencies. But does Science, in 
dissipating superstition, always open the vitality of 
Religion itself ? Has not experience shown that the 
recognition of a Christ—a personal historical manifesta- 
tion of the Living God—is still needed for the preserva- 
tion of a true Monotheism in the soul of man. Observe 
the present movement of philosophic intellect in Europe. 
As Science disjoins itself from Christianity, or merely 
allows it a place among the general agents of civilization 
~*a power developed in the natural order of things, not an 
influence sent down from heaven to reconcile humanity 
with God. ‘The result is rarely the adoption of a pure 
and elevated theism, but too often the reduction of duty 
to a mere foree—the substitution of mechanical law for 
living, with the exclusion of intelligence from the foun- 
dations of the universe, and the recognition of it in man 
alone, as the true divinity of our world, the cousumma- 
tion of its progressive development, bringing with him 
into the system of things an agency before unknown and 
nowhere else to be found. 


Is there not much that is true in this? It is, 
in truth, a pity that a man who has so clear an 
insight into the impossibility of “salvation by 
science,” should either rest contented in mere 
Theism, or fancy any system of Theism, however 
“ pure and elevated,” to be equal to Christianity 
as a resting-place for the soul. Here again is a 
well-drawn picture of the spiritual position of the 
majority of the world—of the masses, whether 
rich or poor, at the present time: 


The spirit of religion exerts its strongest influence 
through the moral past of our nature, Where moral 
culture is neglected or outrun by a disproportionate de- 
velopment of mere intellectual activity, those highest 
and most etherial feelings which have God for their 
object, evaporate and vanish. Great mischief has ever 
resulted from this want of harmony in the culture of the 
faculties; and we are not without experience of its effects 
in the stage of civilization at which we have now 
atrived. The lust of wealth, the constant struggle for 
social position, the fever of competition, the contagion of 
popular bewilderment, the absorbing spirit of association, 
even the discoveries of physical science and the triumph 
of art, and the marvellous helps which they afford to 
material progress, distract the mind from self-introspec- 
tion; and, amidst the glare and whirl of outward phan- 
tasms, almost deaden it to the perception of the great 
invisible realities that lie enshrined in the depths of con- 
science. Onur civilization, therefore, wonderful as it is, 
is not an unmixed good. We are less thrown on our- 
selves than formerly. We have too many pretexts and 
temptations to devolve our personal responsibilities on 
society. We are but units—each severally of small ac- 
oount—in huge masses of consolidated interest, to the 
weight and workings of which the predominant philo- 
sophy chiefly directs our attention. The soul, once so 
precious even in the humblest of mortals, that minds 
as richly endowed as a Baxter’s, held it their first duty 
to watch over it and pray for it, till they had satisfac- 
tory evidence of its conversion, has well nigh become a 
nonentity. The creeds of former generations, under- 
mined and rotten, are giving way; and, so far, they 
might go without regret. But too often they carry 
away in their ruins the seeds of that faith in the 
Divine and the Eternal without which our nobler nature 
starves and perishes. In the face of such facts as these, 
can we doubt that there is still need for mediation be- 
tween God and Man—for some stronger infusion of 
spiritual influence into human affairs—for the living 
action of Christ's own spirit, no more intercepted by 
priests, or darkened by dogmas, or choked with prejudice 
and ignorance, on the open and expectant souls of my- 
riads of tried, tempted, and suffering men. 


The book has many such passages, giving indi- 
cations of a strong and keen-eyed discernment 
into the social and political phases of society, and 
also into the psychological and moral constitution 
of that inner universe the human soul. These are 
the instruments which the author wields for the 
diffusion of his own system of Theism—a system, 
which, indeed, takes in the historic facts of 
Christianity, and professes to adopt certain of 
the docrines of the Christian Faith in a peculiar 
sense; but which, notwithstanding, and after all, 
is not Christianity, but Theism still. Bearing 
this caution in mind, the thinking reader will be 
able to cull from his pages both much that is true, 
and much that has been carefully thought over, 
and strikingly and forcibly set out. 











A Vindication of the Church of England, in reply to 
Viscount Fielding, on his secession to the Church of 
Rome. By the Rev. R, W. Morcan. London: 
Rivingtons. 1851. 

Te task which was this year set us of getting 
through some hundreds of books, pamphlets, sermons, 
&c. which the Romish Aggression called forth, has 
been, as may be easily supposed, a rather toilsome 
one; and, during it, when we have again and again 
found that zeal without knowledge was made 
to supply the place of argument, and that invective 
stood for eloquence, we have, in weariness of spirit, felt 
the deep meaning of that old Divine’s caustic remark, 
which tells us “that all the weapons employed in these 
holy warfares are by no means of proof.” 

It was therefore with a feeling of relief that we came 
to the volume before us, and we opened a work by the 
author of The Verities of the Church, with a full expecta- 
tion of finding something really sensible and readable on 
this almost worn-out subject. We were not disappointed, 
The Vindication of the Church of England, which is 
addressed to Lord Freyprne, and occasioned by his 
secession from the church of his fathers, is what might 
be looked for from a writer of Mr. Morcan’s abilities, 
and displays the same honest sense, religious earnest- 
ness, and logical accuracy which distinguished his 
former works. The style is plain and consistent; and 
we have discovered very few instances indeed of the 
favourite trick of small econtroversialists with Rome; 
viz., the setting up all kinds of monstrous and absurd 
doctrines as Romish tenets, and then triumphantly 
knocking them down again, which practice always 
reminded us of that minute hero “ who made the giants 
first, and after slew them.” On the contrary, Mr. 
MorGawn at once proceeds to those fundamental points 
on which the Church of England is openly and dog- 
matically at variance with that of Rome; he sets these 
in order, and, with an acumen which evidences a fair 
acquaintance with dialectics, he demonstrates, what so 
few of the would-be controversialists have been able to 
perceive, that the weakest parts of the Romish system 
are those in which she deviates from Catholic tradition, 
and not those in which she is in accordance with it. 
The questions of the Papal Supremacy, the claim of 
Rome to be the only Catholic Church, the doctrine of 
Purgatory, the undue honours given to Saints, are all 
examined by the text of Holy Scripture and the tes- 
timony of Catholic antiquity, and found to be baseless 
and novel dogmata; while, at the same time, the doc- 
trine of the Anglican Church on these subjects is 
proved to be scriptural and primitive. The “ Vindica- 
tion” is not assumed, but really accomplished. To 
those of our readers who are not utterly wearied of the 
matter, and who are desirous of seeing what can be 
said on it by a consistent and logical reasoner, and, at the 
same time, a sincere man and good churchman, we 
recommend The Vindication of the Church of England. 








Aternitas ; or, Glimpses of the Future Destinies of 
Man. By Witu1aAmM Batneate. London: Ward. 
1851. 


ASternitas is a very impressive book, upon a very 
awful subject. It is calculated to lead any rational 
creature, who has not so far divested himself of the 
attributes of rationality as to be an utter infidel, to 
think very seriously of his future destiny. It is written 
earnestly and thoughtfully, and is strictly scriptural; 
there is no pandering to vague curiosity, no parading of 
unhealthy speculations as to the future condition and 
being of man; but with the Bible for his guide, and 
with a full and deep conviction of its truth, and of 
the reality of the things which it reveals, the author 
urges upon his readers the mighty importance of all 
connected with the destinies of his soul, that is, of his 
own self. Those who indulge latitudinarian views 
respecting the future state of man, will find in 
AEternitas somewhat to check their fancies and sober 
their imaginations; and the worldly and light-hearted 
will be very earnestly reminded of those higher interests 
of man, which they are tempted to think so lightly of, 
and which yet so deeply concern their future and eternal 
welfare or misery. 








The Morning Stars, a Treatise (en permanence), as 
suggested by the Grand Exhibition. By the Rev. W. 
PasHLEY, M.A. London: Hatchard. 1851. 

The Morning Stars is a collection of religious medita- 

tions and pious thoughts in connection with, or arising 

from, a survey of the Great Exhibition in Hyde 

Park, to the sight of which all the world keeps 

crowding. The Great Show is contemplated by the 

reverend author in a devotional frame of mind; and the 
many objects of nature and of art it contains, in turn 
suggests to him something serious and improving. His 
survey begins with the very dawn of creation, from the 
time when “the Morning Stars sang together.” In- 
dustry, Education, Inventions, Manufactures, and, too, 





the sins of which they are often the cause, as well as 
the advantages that accrue from them, all afford scope 
and opportunity for moralisings, which evidence a very 
sincere and amiable tone of thought and feeling. Those 
readers, who in this “age of glass,” are possessed of a 
similar disposition, and who take a delight in seeing 
and pointing out the “ good in everything,” will, in Mr. 
PAsHLEY’s neat little volume, find the subject of the 
Exhibition “improved” in a variety of reflections, which, 
perhaps, may give them pleasure, and will not, impro- 
bably, in a religious point of view, afford them profit 
and edification. 








Cultus Anime ; or the Arraying of the Soul, being 
Prayers and Meditations to be used in Church before 
and after service. Oxford; J. H. Parker. 


Tuis is a manual of devotions for the use of those who 
attend the daily services of the Anglican Church. The 
prayers and meditations contained in it are selected 
from St. AuGusTINE, Bishops ANDREWs and JEREMY 
Taytor, THoMAs A Kempis and SHERLOCK, and 
other well-known devotional writers, and the compila- 
tion appears to be made with judgment and discrimina- 
tion, and with much religious earnestness. Cultus 
Anime is a work likely to become spiritually useful, 
not merely to those for whom it is primarily intended, 
but to all who delight in going over and dwelling upon 
the words of good and holy men, who have now departed 
from this life, but who yet have left behind them a 
record of their thoughts and feelings for the help of 
others. 








General History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Aveustus 
NEANDER, by JosePH Torrey. Vol. IV. London: 
H. G. Bohn (“ Standard Library.”) 

Tue history of the second period in the Christian 

Church (312 to 390), is completed in the present 

volume, and an appendix is added, detailing the history 

of the formation of isolated Church parties, which grew 
out of the disputes beyond the limits of the Roman 

Empire. There is also an appendix to the History of 

Doctrines, and a careful index to the contents of volumes 

III. and IV. All students of Church History will by 

this time have discovered how invaluable a work the 

American translator has presented us in this laborious 

one of NEANDER’s. 








Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By OintHus GREGORY, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Ninth Edition, with many Addi- 
tions and Corrections, London: H. G. Bohn. 

NuMmeErovs notes have been added to this edition, and» 

presented as it now is, in a portable and a cheap form, 

none of the religious or other reading societies should 
be longer without so valuable a treatise. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Scott’s First Books in Science. 

1. British Plants. By Ricuarp D. Hosiyn, A.M. 
Oxon. 

2. A Treatise on Botany. By Ricuarp D, Hosryy, 
A.M., Oxon. 

3. Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes. Con- 
densed, corrected and improved by THomas 
Arxkinson, M.A. London: Scott, Charterhouse- 
house-square, 1851. 

Turse First Books in Science are adapted to the pur- 
pose which they propose to serve. The authors are 
especially careful to give all necessary instruction in 
rudiments; and to start with rudiments. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Essays and Reviews. By Tuomas Macavray. 
Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. A 
New Edition. London: Longman. 1851. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam is a proverb so common- 
place as to require an apology for its repetition. 
And yet we cannot remember anything more ap- 
propriate to the subject of our present paper, 
which is, Macautay the Thinker. To use his 
own illustration, “Hannrpat at Waterloo, or 
WELLINGTON at Platea,” were not more 
thoroughly out of place than Macautay “found” 
in the difficult region of intellectual thought—a 


region which he knows not, has seldom visited, » 


has visited not in the choicest society, and where 
he has never yet, we suspect, spent a night—the 
glooms and the grandeurs of which are alike un- 
appreciated by his strong but unimaginative and 
uninstinctive spirit. 
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Had we foreseen that MacauLay meant so far 
to compromise his reputation as to write a paper 
on a purely philosophical subject, we should have 
put in a previous protest, based on the fol- 
lowing grounds. First, in all his other writings 
he gives no evidence of possessing the elements of 
a genuine Thinker. He thinks in facts, not in 
figures or symbols. He estimates all things by 
their sharp edges, not by their solid bulks or their 
ideal shadows. He looks at them, not as they 
are, but as they seem to him or to the mirror 
from which he has caught their shape. The term 
Absolute (except in its Whig sense, as connected 
with “absolute power!”) has to him little or no 
meaning. He has an outer eye of much scope 
and clearness, but his inner eye is midnight. We 
dare any of his admirers to quote a sentence of his 
writings containing in it a new truth, chased in a 
new image, “an apple of gold in a picture of 
silver:” of “Poetic Physics” he has some dis- 
tinct idea, of Poetic Metaphysics none whatever. 
Nor has he given himself that philosophic culture 
and training which would qualify him for sounding 
metaphysical depths. With all his vast know- 
ledge, it is clear to us that he has only run across 
the surface of philsophy, and studied it rather as 
an historian than as a profound critic of its various 
systems and schools. Nor has his temperament 
or his heart ever urged him on to very earnest 
personal inquiry into the grounds of belief or 
leading principles of thought. Easily satisfied 
himself, he has been unable to give satisfaction 
or even suggestive hints to earnest and anxious 
inquirers. The profound Thinker is either 
decidedly religious in his temperament and views 
or decidedly the reverse. Macauay is neither. 
And hence, while he speaks on historical matters 
with authority and power, on all abstract ques- 
tions, he exhibits the feebleness without the 
modesty of a child. The voice and manner are 
those of a master, but the matter and spirit are 
those of an inapt and forward scholar. 

Lord Bacon was a subject, certainly, more 
than worthy of all the powers of the author. The 
apparent contradictions in his character, the sin- 
gular and humiliating events of his history, his 
position as the leader of a wide intellectual move- 
ment, his achievements as the broad-browed 
parent of Modern Method—the width of his mind, 
which reminds you of the first rude maps of the 
Globe, where the breadth and the blunders are 
alike enormous—the oriental wealth and splendour 
of his fancy, recalling to you SoLomon “ speaking 
of trees, from the cedar to the hyssop,” and issuing 
proverbs by the thousand—the proud, positive 
results which have sprung from his system in the 
Heavens above, the Earth below, and the Waters 
under the earth, have combined to render the 
woolsack on which sate he whom the Poet 
calls— 


The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind, 


more interesting and more magnificent in men’s 
view than the thrones of “ Ormvus or of Inv,” and 
to make them think of a God seated on a planet, 
and looking down in supreme dominion upon the 
subjected provinces of an universal intellectual 
Empire. 

To grapple with such a mind and character 
was a noble task, and Macauray has undoubtedly 
brought to it all the resources of his knowledge, 
the strength of his ingenuity, and the energies of 
his style. But he has at the same time exposed 
himself to certain grave charges, into the proof 
of which we must now shortly enter. 

Now, first, as in reference to Hastincs and 
other equivocal characters, he has not painted 
Bacon well as a whole. He has set the ap- 
parently contradictory parts of his character in 
Violent and antithetical opposition to each other 
—opposition so violent as to produce a monstrous 
effect; he has not seen or shown to us any prin- 
ciple accounting for and unifying the whole. 
Gop does not make men on the plan of antithesis. 
Ptero-dactyles and all such contradictions of 
Chaos are long extinct. Inconsistencies, of course, 
there are in all characters; but where a character 
is hollow and false, the intellectual power must be 
partially vitiated, and where the heart is dead, 
the mind must have its flaws and feebleness too. 
Had Bacon been the “greatest ” he never could 
have been “the meanest” of mankind. The 
charges which Macauxay so ably and unanswer- 
ably urges against his morale, tell, in some 
Measure, against his method of investigating 
truth. Who, if we may accommodate Scripture 
language, “can bring a warm system out of a 
cold nature, a true creed out of a false heart?” 
No, not one! 

There never was any such mis-creation as a 








great bad man, although wonderful and extraor- 
dinary villains have abounded. A really great 
man cannot be bad—a bad man cannot be really 
great. Prove the greatness and you disprove the 
badness—or prove the badness and you shatter 
down the greatness. A great man may be de- 
fined as one living under a lofty ideal, and having 
power in part to realize it. But the presence of 
a lofty ideal proves the absence of systematic 
and cold-blooded depravity, of abject meanness, 
of cowardice, cruelty, or falsehood. All true 
greatness is more or less moral. The highest 
cherub is also the purest seraph. The player 
SHAKSPEARE was an infinitely better and greater 
man than the Chancellor Bacon, and would have 
died rather than have committed one of his 
viler deeds, or handled one broad piece of his 
unclean gold. The philosophers of Greece, whom 
Macavray would crush under Bacon’s feet, had 
many faults, but not the worst of them cuts such 
a disgraceful and contemptible figure as he; and 
does this furnish no prestige in favour of their 
intuitive and transcendental method ? 

The extraordinary and able men of no prin- 
ciple or heart, who abound in the history of the 
world, remind us of busts—all brow and no heart. 
They are the incarnations of mere understanding 
—having neither, if we may use Kanv’s lan- 
guage, the Pure Reason, which perceives the 
absolute as existence, nor the Practical Reason 
which discerns it as moral law. The great are 
composed of a combination more or less varied 
in its proportions, of the Pure Reason, the logical 
Understanding, the Practical Reason, and the 
Imaginative Sympathy. They are the compo- 
sites, although the combination is definite not 
contradictory. Whereas, the merely extraordi- 
nary man, has the simple Positive of Under- 
standing, added to a copious list of negatives. 
To this Bacon united the gift of a munificent 
fancy, not to speak of his multifarious knowledge 
and acquirements. 

But secondly, and chiefly, we charge MacavLay 
with greatly overrating Lord Bacon’s Philos- 
ophy, and with underrating, at the same time, 
the Philosophies which preceded him. And here 
we hope, out of his own mouth, to condemn him. 
Now, to pursue him down his paper seriatim, we 
find him, as to the aim or end of the two Philos- 
ophies—admitting, that while Bacon’s sought 
solely the “relief of man’s estate,” that of the 
Ancients aimed at “moral perfection.” In other 
words, Bacon professed to cure corns and Pato 
to heal consciences. Bacon wished to teach men 
to make better ships, or as Macautay has it, 
“better shoes;” and Prato to teach them to 
have nobler and happier souls. Bacon sought 
“fruit,” perhaps apples, ingrafted on rotten trees; 
whereas Piato and his school sought, although 
with imperfect success, to make the root of the 
tree sound, and its circulating sap pure. Bacon 
sought to make men better citizens of this 
hollow world— Pxato to prepare them for the 
“ City of Gop ”—the everlasting Mansions of the 
true, the spiritual, and the happy. How signifi- 
cant that Bacon died—in consequence of seeking 
to stuff a fowl with snow—an apt emblem of the 
coldness and comparative pettiness of his method, 
and rather a striking type too of the manner in 
which his ablest Modern Panegyrist has sought 
to embalm a cowardly nature in elegant, elabo- 
rate, and icy praise. 

“ Although with imperfect success.” These 
words will be seized on by the Baconian and 
turned against us. But first we intend, ere we 
close, to show that the success of Bacon’s method 
has been exaggerated; secondly, we remember 
the words, “In great attempts ‘tis glorious even 
to fail;” thirdly, to Piaro and his direct or 
indirect influence, we may attribute all the mere 
Philosophic Spiritualism of the cultivated world— 


which, while “ far below the Good, is far above the | 


Great;” fourthly, Platonism was the herald of 
Christianity, and its failure lay in the want of 
some elements which Christianity supplied — 
namely, a perfect model—an energetic super- 


natural power, and a permanent divine influence. 
Fifthly, on the grounds on which Macavray | 


claims superiority to Bacon over the Platonic 
school, we might claim superiority for a tailor 
over Bacon or Prato either. 
the details of this startling preference, although 
legitimately deducible from our author’s premises, 
to the imagination of our readers. And sixthly, 
he forgets, or overshoots while remembering, the 
fact, that he is talking of the aim of the two 


systems, and not at this point, of their actual | 


results. To make man better may not be so 
practicable as to improve the strops of his razors, 


But we may leave | 


but surely even at the first blush it is a loftier 
attempt. 

But, according to Macavtay, contradicting 
old Seneca, “the first shoemaker was a greater 
philosopher than Seneca himself.” Had he said 
the “first maker of a foot” he would have been 
nearer the mark. Neither Seneca or the abori- 
ginal shoemaker strikes us as a very wonderful phi- 
losopher. Both onl yshaped out the ideal of greater 
artists, the one imperfectly that of the PLato, 
the PyrHacoras and the Zeno, who saw the vast 
superiority of the soul to the body, of the next life 
to this, and the other of that Plastic and Divine 
Power which, in forming a foot, silently bade man, 
while he covered its nakedness, to emulate its sym- 
metry and copy its curve. But dare MacauLay 
expect sympathy, when, denying Senrca’s asser- 
tion that “ Philosophy lies deeper than inventing 
transparent windows, tubes for diffusing warmth, 
or shorthand!” Judging by this statement, we 
should prefer SENECA as an expounder of the 
Ideal Philosophy, to Macavtay, as an illustrator 
of the utilitarian. We are certain that the 
“three books on Anger” contain nothing so 
contemptible as the preference he gives — by 
implication—to “the man who teaches us to use 
our hands” over him “whose object is to form 
our souls.” Not in the pages of Compe or 
Ropert CuHampers, or of that Benthamite 
school which Macavtay himself once assaulted, 
do we remember anything so grossly absurd, or 
which more helplessly sacrifices the unhappy 
cause committed to his advocacy. 

What! a short-hand writer equal to a philoso- 
pher or a great orator, WoopFraLt above Burke, 
GuRNEY above CANNING, or MAcAvLay seated at 
Highgate and drinking in CoLertpGe’s inspired 
accents, equal to the “old man eloquent.” And 
yet, such abject trash, when printed in The 
Edinburgh Review, or republished by the “ His- 
torian of England,” must gain unchallenged 
acceptance, and require this humble pen to dash 
it into exposure and contempt. 

In the paragraph which follows he throws out 
insinuations against Seneca’s character, which 
require only two remarks—first, Seneca is no 
more to be taken as a fair type of the Platonic 
Philosophy than Emerson of the system of 
Ficute, or Comse of Benthamism. He was the 
hard dreg of a Stoic, and the Stoic was only the 
stony similitude of a Platonist; and, secondly, 
should we accept this test of character in judging 
of SenEca’s system, what is there to prevent us 
from applying it to Bacon’s, upon the premises 
Macavutay has newly laid down, namely, that 
Bacon if he did not, like Seneca, “meditate epi- 
grammatic conceits about the evils of luxury in 
gardens, which moved the envy of Sovereigns, 
rant about liberty, while fawning on the insolent 
and pampered freemen of a tyrant, nor celebrate 
the divine beauty of virtue with the same pen 
which had just before written a defence of the 
murder of a mother by a son ”—nevertheless did, 
and that too under the light of Christianity in 
its full blaze, take bribes for justice, till Corrup- 
tion’s own brazen brow grew pale, and her iron 
hand trembled; suffer the profligate minion of a 
monarch to influence his most solemn judicial 
decisions; pervert the old laws of England to the 
vilest purpores of tyranny by “tampering with 
judges, and torturing a prisoner,” who, like the 
laws, was venerable, innocent, and old—and lastly, 
become the betrayer, and the public, voluntary 
and malignant accuser, of his own principal friend 
and patron! It is from his hand, be sure, and not 
from SeneEcA’s, that our author would expect the 
key of a Nature so intensely moral and full of 
justice and truth, as well as of mercy and loveli- 
ness, as that amid which man is mysteriously 
placed! The two succeeding pragraphs contain 
a caricature of the objects and results of Ancient 
Philosophy, and their sting might easily be ex- 
tended to all Metaphysics and to all Theology. 
| Mr. Macautay forgets what he had so recently 
stated, that one object of Academical studies is to 
| elevate and purify the soul—a purpose indepen- 
dent of objective results: he forgets that the 
fruit sought being of the rarest kind, and hanging 
} on the topmost branches of the Tree of Know- 
| ledge, cannot be gathered without long labour, and 
| that the maintenance of a lofty spiritualism of 
an attitude of wonder and worship among the 
better minds of every succeeding age is a richer 
result, in our notion, than all the possible dis- 
coveries made under the Baconian method. Who 
would set the history of Patents above that of 
Opinions? Because Theologic Science has not 
unriddled the mystery of a Gop, or explained the 
of the future life, 
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must the truths involved in such speculations, 
and the influences their agitation has exerted on 
the spiritual nature of Man, be degraded in 
practical power below Gas, the Steam Engine, 
or the Diving Bell? Are Churches, Missionary 
Societies, great religious movements, high spiritual 
poems, and holy lives, not worthy “fruit? ”—and 
these, under Gop, we, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, owe not to the school of Bacon, but to that 
combination of the Philosophy of PLato, and the 
Divine teaching and working of Jesus, which 
constitutes the only Theology, whether Theoretic 
or Practical, deserving the name—the Theology of 
Taytor, Howe, Miiton, and CoLeripGe. 

The Baconian philosophy bears flowers and 
fruits in great abundance—and every year; but 
the deep Thought of the ancient Greek Mind, 
informed and warmed by the Supernatural Sun 
of Christianity, like the aloe, brings forth, at 
long intervals, its precious blossoms, of which you 
may say with the Poet—when you contrast them 
with more short-lived and earthy productions— 
*“ One blossom of Eden outblooms them all,” and 
the fruit of which is everlasting. For why? 
Bacon sowed the thin soil of the Finite and the 
Present—P.aro the deep loam of the Permanent 
and the Infinite. Bacon expected and received 
the return of an early crop of material results— 
Pxato’s hive and harvest lay in the slow yield of 
souls. ‘ Now the things seen are temporal, but 
the things unseen are eternal.” 

Macavuray next expresses a disappointed hope 
in the “Epicureans.” They were, according to 
him, mutilated Utilitarians. It was even won- 
derful that “Epicurus’ stye did not breed a 
Bacon.” They approached the true and sensible 
notion of things in “referring all happiness to 
bodily pleasure, and all evil to bodily pain.” But 
like the gods in whom they were said to believe, 
they were lazy, and preferred lolling in the Sun 
to constructing Novum Organons. Our notion of 
their sense is increased by this. If all happiness 
lies in bodily pleasure, and all evil in bodily pain, 
it may be a question if it be not our “strength to 
sit still” to take the good the Gods provide us, 
or to drink our hemlock in silence, instead of 
moving heaven and earth, and convulsing the 
spheres, in order to wheel round to our feet new 
varieties of the same mixed and eternal meal. It 
was reserved for Macautay to trace the proud 
Baconian Tree, with its “many manner of fruits, 
and its leaves for the healing of the nations,” toa 
rejected acorn from the trough of Ericurvs. 

That an infection of Despondency seemed to lie 
upon other shapes of the Grecian Philosophy 
besides the Epicurean, is granted to their de- 
tractor. But he has not pointed out the element 
which would have dissipated from it this gloom. 
That was Christianity, with its supernatural dis- 
coveries of the immortality of man—of his inti- 
mate relations to Gop — and of the God-Man 
Mediator. The ancient Philosophers saw the 
necessities and cravings of man’s immortal nature; 
they felt that to seek to supply these by tem- 
poral comforts were as insulting and absurd as to 
give rich food to a raging fever; they felt, some 
of them, that one great want of man was an 
Incarnation of the Godhead, and they had even a 
hope of his appearance—saw in some measure his 
“day afar off, and were glad,” but it was only a 
dim prospect after all, and they lived not to see 
the culmination of their systems, and the comple- 
tion of their desires in the Divine Carpenter of 
Nazareth. Hence, their systems have an imper- 
fect aspect—like the Sphynx or the Tower of 

3abel—and, because only half-finished, have been 
treated as Ruins. But to call their despondency 
“contented” is unjust. If they sought moral per- 
fection, and sought it sincerely, but found it not, 
how could they remain contented? Is even the 
maniac who tries to leap to the Moon contented 
with his fall? On the contrary, the Baconian 
Philosophy having made its bow to Christianity, 
and derived from it something of its liberal and 
unfettered spirit, has too often proceeded in its 
investigations to ignore its existence, or to treat 
its occasional protests with impatient scorn. 

It is easy to enlarge on the errors of the 
Schoolmen. But to charge these upon the Ancient 
Philosophers is as unfair as to confound Popery 
with Christianity. Scholasticism was the putre- 
faction of the Old Philosophy—deriving a twofold 
virulence from the coeval putrefaction of Religion, 
or it might be termed the dotage and driveldom 
of the Grecian Philosophy. But though doomed 
to dote, that glorious thing was not doomed to die. 
In spite of Macautay’s Pan over its fall, it is 
alive and in full vigour still, and, surviving 
Bacon’s system, may merge, like the Morning 





Star, only in the Sun of that Divine Vision which | which we now witness, is political. ‘‘ By a political 
we, according to His promise, expect, sooner or | affinity, which has been increasing it power and force 


later, to irradiate the evening of the World. 
(To be continued.) 








Hunt's Handbook to the Official Catalogues. Edited by 
Rosert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, Author 
of “Researches on Light,” &c. 


Amtlicher Catalog der Austellung der Industrie-erzeng- 
nisse aller vélker, 1851. Deutsch Bearbeitet von 
Epwarp A. Morrarty. 


Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of all Nations, 1851. London: Spicer 
Brothers, and Clowes & Sons. 1851. 


Mr. Hunt's handbook to the Exhibition will be a 
memento of the vast enterprise. Its bulk, and the 
labour required in compilation, must necessarily post- 
pone the completion of the book to a period when the 
Exhibition itself will be closed, and its contents again 
scattered over the globe: but at any time, Mr. Hunt's 
work would be a valuable accession to our national 
literature. As a guide to the natural productions and 
manufactures of the Great Exhibition it could hardly be 
more complete, as far as we can judge by the part before 
us. In this part, which extends to nearly 500 pages 
and is in 12mo., Mr. Hunr describes the transept, the 
West main avenue, and outside the building; and also 
the objects to be found in classes 1, 22, 3, 4, 9, 8, 21, 
2, 27, 10, 17, and 25. Necessarily, the work bears 
an encyclopeediac character. It cannot fail to be worthy 
of preservation, and to become of great service to the 
rising generation, who shall know the Exhibition only 
through the legacies of knowledge it has left them. 

We have also before us a German translation of the 
Official Catalogue, which is sold at the astonishingly low 
sum of half-a-crown; also, a third edition of the shilling 
catalogue, by this time doubtless familiar to all our 
readers, alike on account of its bulk and its com- 
pleteness. 








Wanderings in North Wales ; a Road and Railway 
Guide Book. By Witi1AM CATHRALL, Author of 
the “ History of North Wales.” London: Orr & Co. 
1851. 

Mr. CATHRALL has aimed at making his book some- 
thing more than a guide to grand mountains and sweet 
valleys—something more than a directing post for use 
on barren commons and in interminable roads and lanes. 
He has added, “a sketch of the more salient historic 
incidents and monuments of the Northern Principality, 
in connection with the places to which they give interest 
or distinction,” thus enabling the reader, “ either in his 
retirement or in his “ wanderings” to and fro, to recall the 
associations which are suggested by each Cambrian 
mountain or vale, each hamlet or river, each carnedd or 
ruin.” Rather a large purpose this will be thought for 
a guide book. But the author has adhered to a simple 
statement of the mere facts, and he gives us the bare 
legend, or the literal description. He never becomes a 
gossiper: a great achievement, considering that he had 
entered on a path where so much lay to tempt him 
away. As a guide book the volume is perfect. Every 
information that a tourist can need is herein well 
arranged and properly indexed. The description of 
towns, and celebrated buildings, and fabled spots, and 
beautiful scenes, are moreover increased in value by the 
addition of some forty or fifty wood and steel engravings; 
and an excellent Map of North Wales is added. 








The World in its Workshops. By James Warp. 
London: Orr & Co. 1851. 

Tuts is another addition to what we may term “ Exhi- 
bition Literature.” In a neat little handbook of 150 
pages, Mr. Warp enters into a practical examination of 
British and Foreign processes of manufacture of metals, 
machinery, and glass. He also makes a critical com- 
parison of the fabrics, machinery, works of art, &c., to 
be found in the Exhibition. The composition is careful, 
and, as far as we are able to discover, Mr. Warp has 
communicated all new facts in respect of the processes 
and articles which he describes. 





THE PAMPHLETEER. 


Two Sermons preached at Ipswich on the last Sunday 
of 1850, by the Rev. W. N. Sr. Leger, A.B., are 
commended to the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman. ‘They 
are an earnest and very eloquent counterblast to the 
pretensions of the so-styled Cardinal WiseMAN, and 
the aggression of the Pope. Mr. Sr. LeGer takes a 
totally opposite view of the cause of the progress of 
Popery, to that pronounced so confidently by the Duke 
of Ancyite. He declares that the teaching in the 
Establishment has no¢ tended to produce secession, and 


' o . o Py 
| that the source of the wide differences and contentions 





since the faithless year of Popish emancipation, Rome 
has been attracted, invited, and encouraged to make this 
daring inroad upon the English Church and throne.’ 
Mr. St. LeGeEr is by no means singular in this senti- 
ment, for it was frequently uttered during the last 
session by the high Conservatives of both Houses of 
Parliament. Still, we have not before found an 
evangelical clergyman so earnest in showing that law- 
makers, as distinguished from Puseyites both lay and 
clerical, have tempted the Pope to convert our beautiful 
land and fine people to his base purposes. Two of 
The Wolflee Series of Tracts, by the Rev. J. B. 
JounsTON, of Wolflee, have reached us. We cannot 
afford space for a lengthy allusion, but we may say that 
these are much superior, as literary productions, to any 
tracts we have hitherto met with. Their cheapness 
and excellence entitle them to the notice of distributing 
societies. —— Electro-Biological Phenomena const- 
dered Physiologically and Psychologically, by Dr. 
Bratrp, is an unaffected narrative of facts which have 
come under the Author’s observation. The result of 
his investigations have been to prove to him the reality 
of some of the phenomena of Mesmerism, although he 
differs from the mesmerists regarding their cause ; and 
his inquiries have further led him to the formation of a 
faith of his own, the theory of which faith he thus 
illustrates: —‘‘ Some believe in a positive emission 
from the sun of a subtile material, or imponderable 
influence, as the cause of light; whilst others deny this 
emission theory, and contend that light is produced by 
simple vibration excited by the sun, without any positive 
emission from that luminary. I may, therefore, be said 
to have adopted the vibratory theory, whilst the mes- 
merists and electro- biologists contend for the emission 
theory. But my experiments have proved that the 
ordinary phenomena of Mesmerism may be released 
through the subjective or personal mental and physical 
acts of the patient alone ; whereas the proximity, acts, 
or influence of a second party, would be indispensably 
requisite for their production, if the theory of the mes- 
merists were true. Moreover, my experiments have 
proved that audible, visible, or tangible suggestions of 
another person, whom the subject believes to suggest 
such power over him, is requisite for the production of 
the waking phenomena ; whereas no audible, visible, or 
tangible suggestion from a second party ought to be 
required to produce these phenomena, if the theory of 
the electro-biologists were true.”——-Letter to Pro- 


fessor J. Y. Simpson, President of the Royal Col- 


lege of Physicians, &c. &c., concerning the Resolu- 
tions recently passed by that body in reference to the 
Therapeutic Practice commonly called Homeopathy, 
by Witt1am Macteop, M.D., F.R.C.8., &e., &e. 
Dr. MAcLEop was an anti-allopathist before the prin- 
ciples of Homeopathy were make public. Many years 
ago, when a student in Edinburgh, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Allopathic practice was erroneous and 
dangerous, ‘ frequently undermining the constitution 
for life, and sometimes hastening death.’”’ The convic- 
tion strengthened, and experience soon proved to him 
“that medicines, given in quantity not amounting to 
more than the ten thousandth part of a drop of the 
pure tincture, have, when properly administered, a 
powerful effect in controlling and destroying many dis- 
eased actions.”” Hence, as an experienced homeeopathist 
whose practice has given him confidence in the principles 
of the science, he protests warmly and reasons confidently 
against resolutions lately passed by the Royal College of 
Physicians, of which he is himself a Fellow. The 
— 1s a very interesting one. The Edin- 
urgh Review, Mr. Cornwall Lewis, and the Rev. 
Dr. Maitland on Mesmerism, consists of extracts, 
from the Edinburgh Review's criticism of Corn- 
WALL Lewis’s “ Authority in Matters of Opinion,’’ 
from Dr. MAITLAND’s ‘Treatise, and from The 
Zoist, all bearing on Mesmerism. Synopsis of the 
London Necropolis and National Mausoleum at 
Woking, Surrey. By the Hon. Sir Ropert Brown, 
Bart. A lucid statement of the plans and objects of 
the company, and an eloquent plea in behalf of the 
general adoption of the plan of extra-mural interment. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Hogg’s Instructor for August, has a finely-conceived 
article on Detta (D. M. Morr.) Although one of the 
pictures in the “ Portrait Gallery,’’ this paper discourses 
chiefly of Detta’s works rather than of the man. A 
vast collection of original articles, tales, and selections, 
will be found in the number ; not the least noticeable of 
which is GrorGE GinriLLAn’s Seventh Bundle of 
Books. We have been guilty of a slight unfairness 
toward The Instructor, by calling it an imitator of 
Chambers—the unimaginative. It is distinguished 
from that old favourite by its freshness and fervour, and 
unhacknied tone. It resembles Chambers only in 
typography. 

The Scottish Magazine and Churchman’s Review, 
for August, has several papers and much intelligence 
which will be valuable to the religious community. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. Part XX. The 
whole of Timon of Athens is priated in this part, and 
the woodcuts are very numerous. 

Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes. Edited by the Rev. JoHN FLEsHER. 
Part I. London: C. H. Clarke.—This little work is origi- 
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nal indesign. An encyclopedia of anecdotes has never 
before been attempted, that we are aware. Mr. FLESHER 
confines himself to ‘‘moral and religious” subjects, 
and the anecdotes he has collected are most of them 
new, but only a few of them striking or racy. If the 
plan of the work were expanded, and a more eclectic 
spirit observed in the compilation of it, a most amusing 
book would be the result—an invaluable aid to worn out 
authors and barren orators, who need to “‘ work up” 
similies, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


SUMMARY. 
LITERATURE, in France, is beginning to recover 
from the revolutionary and political fever with 
which it was infected by the events of 1848. For 
one thing, those Frenchmen who are at the same 
time /ittérateurs and politicians, are now dividing 
their activity, and confining to the senate and 
the journal the display of their patriotic zeal. 
Victor Hvéo is not writing political novels or 
political ballads, but contents himself with high 
flown speeches in the National Assembly. Lamar- 
TINE continues his series of romances for the 
working-classes, but they are purely moral and 
descriptive; and his political ideas find a fitter 
expression in the daily and monthly journals 
which he edits. Grorce Sanp, who one might 
have thought from the wild bulletins which she 
composed for Lepru Roi and Carnor, just 
after the Revolution of 1848, would never have 
returned to literature “pure and simple,” seems 
not to be aware that politics exist, and has been 
bringing out art-dramas like Moliere, and art- 


novels like Le Chateau des Désertes, of which | 


latter more hereafter. How much all this is 


owing to M. Romrev, whose pamphlet Le Spectre | 


Rouge, is the briefest but most remarkable pro- 
duction of the year, it would be hard to say. 
Romieu is a kind of small French CarLyLe, who 
brought out last year a pamphlet entitled Césa- 
risme, which made a great deal of noise, and to 
which Le Spectre Rouge isa pendant. In Césa- 
risme, he sung the praises of a beneficent paternal 
despotism, like that of Trasan and the ANTONINES, 
as the one sole cure for the sufferings of France 
and Europe. (Yvearieme was hic glorification of 
an ideal sovereignty, and Le Spectre Rouge is his 
denunciajion of the actual democracy. The Red 
Spectre! The Red Spectre! he cries, behold it 
there advancing on us, threatening society with 
dissolution! All that we have been accustomed to 
hold valuable, free discussion, unrestricted com- 
bination of class against class, clubs, associations, 
agitations, Romrev views with horror and dread, 
and to have an end put to the political unrest of 
society invokes the omnipotent “sword,” even, 
he says, “if it come from Russia.” There is a 
rough force and sincerity in his pamphlet, and 
the very novelty of his ideas must have produced 
a profound impression in revolutionary France. 
Yet political zeal is by no means wholly extir- 
pated from its higher literature. Prerre Dv- 
PONT, the new Brerancer, sings the charms of 
nature and rural life, but some of his songs are 
deeply radical, and one of them has the curious 
burden of “Le Suffrage Universel! Le Suffrage 
UOniversel !” ; 
Metaphysics in France, as in other countries, is 
fast dying out, and it is but rarely that there is 
published anything pretending to the name of a 
ow work. The old race of Constants, 
OUFFROYS, RoyeR-CoLLarps, has left scarcely 
any successor in France. It is years since La- 
MENNAIS published his Esquisses @une Philosophie 
Nouvelle, and Lamennais is now absorbed in 
democratic propagandism! Yet we must not 
forget to note the appearance of a collected 
edition of the works of Victor Covstn, the 
friend of HrGet, the translator of PLaro, and 
whose clear and skilful eclecticism has procured 
him more readers than any French philosopher 
of the age. But the time will come when Cousin 
will be better known by his labours as Minister 
of Public Instruction than by his eclectic phi- 
losophy; and few sayings of a modern French- 
man are more remarkable than the expressions in 
which years ago he communicated to Hrcet his 
resolve to forego all political ambition for the sake 
of improving the national system of education 
established in France. Talking of philosophy 
reminds us of the recent appearance of a biog- 
raphy of Count Josern pr Maistre, the flaming 
absolutist and pietist of the Restoration, who 
literally invoked the thunders of Heaven on the 
republicanism and free-thinking of modern times, 
and who, never altogether unknown in England, 
was prominently introduced to the reading public 





Frazer's Magazine, from the pen of W1ILLIaAM 
Maccatt. And now, too, there is being pub- 
lished a new volume by Comre, the “ positive 
philosopher” par excellence, but the merits of 
which we leave to be celebrated by a congenial 
admirer in our contemporary The Leader. 
Whatever branch of literature, however, flags 
in France, the manufacture of novels suffers no 
diminution. Here is the indefatigable ALEXANDER 
Dumas, with new volumes of two new tales, both 
relating to the great French Revolution of last 
century, Ange Pitouw and Le Drame de Quatre- 
Vingt-treize. And here is Evcene Sve, with a 
new extravagant olla podrida of past and present, 
intended to exasperate the working people—Les 
Mystéres du Peuple. Mme. Cuarces Reysaup 
sends one of those pleasant and lively novels of 


died, she shines unrivalled—Faustine. The great 
Bauzac is dead, but GeorGe Sanp still lives, as 
these two volumes of the Chateau des Desertes 
testify. A pleasant story, after the fashion of 
those which she has occasionally intermingled 
with her mystical Spiridions and would-be sublime 
Lélias. The hero is an artist who falls in love 
with one of those worthless, coquettish, seductive, 
continental duchesses, whom GEORGE Sanp views 
half with sympathy, half with hatred. There is 
a foil to her in a patient suffering actress with a 
drunken father, who talks in his semi-sober 
moments with profound wisdom about the drama. 
Somehow or another, both the dashing duchess 
and her quiet rival disappear; and in despair 
the hero flings himself into a post-chaise, and 
aimlessly allows the postilion to turn the horses’ 
| heads towards France. He crosses the Alps (for 
it is from Italy he comes), and puts up in his 
postilion’s native village. Hard by is a mysterious 
castle, the Chateau des Désertes, of which the 
inmates are seldom seen by day, and where un- 
earthly noises are heard by night. The hero 
seeks to penetrate the mystery, and, after much 
adventure (very pleasantly described), the family 
turns out to be that of his old friend, the drunken 
father, who has at last fallen heir to his mar- 
quisate, and is carrying out his dramatic theories 
by making his children act plays at night. There 
is an immense deal of flirtation and talk about 
the conduct of life and the drama, all ending hap- 
pily, of course, in a marriage. On the whole, the 
Chateau des Désertes is an airy, fantastic, pleasing, 
and innocent performance. Very different from its 
light movement is the deep sentimentalism and 








| Point, the new novel which M. pE LAMARTINE 
has found time to compose amid the stress of his 
| oratorical and journalistic occupations. Its hero 


is an extraordinary stone-mason, whose acquain- | 
| tance LAMARTINE professes to have made during | 
| an autumn-trip to those paternal acres of which | 


he is everlastingly writing, and whose history he 


personally expiscates and publishes to the world. | 


This stone-mason is a model of self-denial and 


unexampled kind. He had been betrothed when 
young to a serving maid in his parents’ hut, but 
| there was a blind brother whom she looked after, 
| which blind brother insisted upon marrying her, 


| 
| 
| self-sacrifice in humble life, of really a quite | 
| 


| and though she did not care about him, she married | 


him, the heroic stone-mason approving, who 


| thereupon goes forth to push his fortunes. He 


| flame, the widow. 


with gunpowder, all ready to blast, the very day 
before what was to be his wedding. But, good 


to be blasted. Lo! as he returns from a neigh- 
| . . . . . 

| bouring village with his marriage purchases that 
summer evening, he sees his sweetheart approach- 


the fatal rock. Just at this moment rustic lads 
and lasses appear with torches to greet him; a 
spark falls, and up goes the rock, shivering his 
mistress to atoms. Whereupon he takes to 
| philanthropy, wandering about the country side, 
| doing jobs of work for the poor peasantry, without 
fee, until M. pe Lamartrne falls in with him, 
and fishes all this out of him. He cannot be 
farther questioned now, this heroic stone-mason, 
for M. pe LAMARTINE assures us he is dead! (A 
very good translation of this tale has just been 
issued by Mr. Boun as a volume of his “ Cheap 
Series.”) 

In history and its philosophy, especially in the 


just now very active. 





a year or two ago by a very eloquent article in 


society, in which, since CHARLES DE BERNARD | 


moral sublime of The Talleur de Pierres de Saint- | 


| returns, finds the blind brother dead, and nothing | 
interfering to prevent him from marrying his old | 
He does a stroke or two of | 
work at his old quarry, and loads a mine there | 


lack ! his hopes as well as the rock are destined | 


ing to meet him, and arriving at the summit of | 


History of their own Revolution, the French are | 
Guizor continues his | 


| « studies” of the English heroes who took part in 
| the “Great Rebellion” of 1641; and has published, 
| moreover, some lectures he delivered thirty 
years ago, under the title of Histoire du Gouverne- 
ment Representatif, a poor, dry book, principally 
compiled from our own Hatiam. It is not long 
since there appeared a new biography and corres- 
pondence of CamittE Desmoutinys, full of in- 
terest, especially the letters between himself and 
his father, the grave old provincial gentleman 
mildly checking the exuberant revolutionary en- 
thusiasm of his giddy genius of a son. And 
Barante, the historian of the Dukes of Bur- 
GUNDY, is bringing out a “ Histoire de la Conven- 
tion Nationale,” the terrible body of which 
RoseEsPIEeRRE was the blossom. It is not an inter- 
esting book, being a mere compilation from the 
newspapers of the day, without originality or 
interest. All the noted French historians, save 
Turerry, Lovurts Bianc (who is not a noted his- 
torian), MicNet, MIcHELET, LAMARTINE, and now 
DE BaranteE, have thus tried their pens on the 
first French Revolution. The new correspondence 
of MrraBeav, and Lamartine’s new //istory of 
the Restoration, have been already fully noticed 
in this journal. 

From Germany, ready to burst with revolu- 
tionism, there has come little this year save 
tidings of the deaths of noted men. It is not 
long since we had to record the death of Lupwie 
Trieck, “the last link that bound” the present 
generation to the grand school of German litera- 
ture, of which GorTHE and ScuHILier were the 
heads. 
Pauuus, of Oxen, and of Gruesper. Pavutvs 
| used to be a theological professor at Jena, in the 
rare old days of the Ficutes and Gorruss, and 
is known chiefly as the founder of Rationalism, a 
doctrine which has long been extinguished by the 
more audacious theories of the Strausses and 
Bruno-Bavers. OKEN, too, was, for many years, 
a professor at Jena, in the physico-physiological 
line, one in which he is said to have shone almost 
unrivalled in Europe, and to have been the um 
accredited teacher of our own professor, OWEN. 
He was a radical, too, and his scientific journal, 
The Isis, was, strange to say, a rallying point for 
; Gorman radicalism. But the powers that be, or 
that were, got too strong for him, and, like 
Srravss, he had to retire to the Helvetic freedom 
of Zurich, where he has just died. GruEBER was 
a biographer of Wretanp’s, and was latterly 
associated with Erscn in the editorship of the 
immense encyclopedia which is known by their 
joint names, and which, when finished, will be 
| the best in Europe. The most recent German 
books of any interest have either been works of 
philosophical topography, like Kout’s hein, or 
books of lady travel, like the Frauenfakrt um die 
Welt, of that adventurous circumnavigatress of 
the globe, Iba PLre1rrer, or Miss Fanny LEwALp’s 
Engelland and Schottland, the lively record of a 
tour in Britain, by a very “ emancipated” German 
woman. Fanny is best known as the authoress 
of an extraordinary novel, published a year 
or so ago, Prince Louis Ferdinand, in which 
FREDERICK ScHLEGEL, the celebrated literary 
| Jewess, Ranet Levin, then unmarried, and 
other notabilities of Berlin, just before the battle 
of Jena, were freely introduced. The best of the 
| joke was, that in this novel Raner was repre- 
sented as passionately and unrequitedly in love 
with the prince; and to whom does the reader 
fancy the book was dedicated ? Why to Varn- 
HAGEN VON Ense, Ranet’s husband. Miss 
Lewatp, of course, is everything that is “ ad- 
vanced” and “ progressive,” socialist and repub- 
lican to the backbone, and her new book gives 
some amusing glimpses into “ Life in London,” 
as led by foreign revolutionary exiles. 

A correspondent of The Morning Chronicle the 
other day sent to that journal from Jutland a 
list of familiar words in use by the Jutlanders, 
| with their English equivalents, to which they 
occasionally bear a really striking resemblance. 
There are various symptoms of a growing interest 
in the languages and literature of the Scandinavian 
north, flowing from a variety of causes, and which 
seems likely to come to something. The Messrs. 
| Lonemans’ have just published, in their Travel- 
ler’s Library, a cheap reprint of Lara’s very 
| interesting Tour in Norway, which will give a 
| further impulse to the disposition to travel in 
those parts, which has much increased of late 
years. It is not long since a stay-at-home 
man, Mr. Rosert Cuampers, returned from a 
tour in Denmark. The reports of the commis- 
sioners sent thither by Zhe Times are still fresh 
in the memories of our readers ; and we see that 








Now we have to record the deaths of 
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the Home Secretary, Sir Gzorcr Grey, embarked | sunshine of fame fall on his forgotten labours. It 


the other day with a view to a tour in Norway. 
By the way, it has been known for some time 
that an elaborate Icelandic dictionary was in 
progress, at the expense of the Earl of ELLESMERE; 
and we are sorry to learn, from a private source, 
that this so much needed work is temporarily 
suspended by the death of the scholar to whom 
its compilation was entrusted. 








Zisaias ~Tegnér’s Samlade Skrifter. [Collected 
Works of Esaias Tegner.] Stockholm. 8vo. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

WE have already spoken of TrGyuir as a man 
and a poet, and on the present occasion intend to 
confine ourselves to a brief notice of his prose 
works, less in the way of criticism, than by two 
or three short extracts from his addresses, toenable 
the reader to judge for himself of his qualities of 
heart and head. We have stated that when he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Wexié he 
finished his lectures on Tavcypipes in the Caro- 
line College of Lund University. In the last 

lecture he thus speaks of poetry :— 


Every age, even the rudest, has its own poesy, as 
every plant has its own flower. I highly value the 
bardic art of Greece, but I am far from regarding it as 
the only perfect or the only excellent. There are poetical 
excellences of which the Greeks had not, nor could have 
any idea. Do you love images, not merely of rich, but 
of luxurious fancy—-do you love the boldest flights to 
the zenith and nadir—would you see a poetic world, full 
of wonders of roseate hue? then turn you to the skaldic 
art of the East, where every figure stands forth in 
purple, where every flower glows wath an abiding sunrise, 
and the eagle of thought flies on golden wings for ever 
towards the sun. But again, do you prefer depth of 
meaning and the earnest of meditation, do you love the 
giantlike but pale figures that wander about in the gloom 
and whisper of the secrets of the world of spirits and 
the vanity of all things, save honour? then must you 
turn your regards towards the icy-gray—to the legend- 
ary North, where Vala sang the foundation notes of 
creation, while the moon shone on the fells, the streamlet 
gave forth its one-toned song, and the blackbird sat on 
the top of a golden birch and sang. the dirga of the 
enore summer—the dirge of dying nature. Or are you 
pleased with the heartiness of affection and the longing 
desire, that thrives not on earth, but which for ever 
looks up to the deep blue star-lit canopy of heaven, 
where blessedness abides and the uneasy beatings of the 
heart are stilled? then must you turn to the romances 
of the West, or to the middle ages, when the troubadour 
sang of a love more than earthly, and the knight fought 
with like zeal for the Holy Virgin and his “ fair ladye’s 
honour.” But, finally, do you love yet more the wealth 
of thought, and the truths of reflection—would you see 
down into the depths of the humar breast, would you 
see every vein of the heart laid bare as with a stroke of | 
magic? then must you go to the heroes of modern | 
poetry, to those among them who walk their own inde- | 
pendent way, and listen only to the inspirations of their 





| demands a strong mind not to be too soon wearied in 


| going perpetually over the same ground in primary 
| instruction, it demands a warm zeal for the good, and a 
| strong conviction of the importance of the duty. 


The way in which he addresses the teachers 
affords a proof of his earnest spirit. 


Ye are dedicated to the Lord’s service—ye are 
labourers in his kingdom—ye are dedicated to his ser- 
vice. But how can a man better serve the Lord than 
by ennobling man, his noblest work, in bringing forth 
all his powers and faculties? Hz will be served in 
spirit and in truth, for he is the God of truth. Form 
then, the mind, for it is God’s image. Develope the 
truth, for it is God’s thought. 


Of art he says— 


We speak of profane arts, but there are none properly 
such; every art is holy in itself, it is the son of eternal 
light. 


The sanctity of childhood, the importance of the 
school, and the grave responsibilities of the teacher 
he never loses sight of in his discourses. 


The school is like the earth in springtime; it requires 
merely to be sown. But on that sowing depends, per- 
haps, the harvest of centuries. The one single word 
that falls upon the mind of the child may determine its 
course for lifetime, may determine something far higher, 
whose consequences are felt through ages; for the 





progress of thought is endless, it reckons its posterity to 
the thousandth generation—to the end of days. There- 
fore the child is a holy thing, for it bears God’s unbroken 
seal on its forehead. Treat it with all truthfulness and 
care, for care has its reward, if not to-day, hereafter, if 
not for you for a coming race. Ye are labourers in 
God’s kingdom. But God’s kingdom has no fairer 
symbol upon earth than a child with its innocence—than 
a youth with his open countenance. Of such are the 
kingdom of heaven. 


In another address he feelingly demands— 


Why should we not love the young? There are many 
fair things under the heavens, but I know of nothing 
fairer, purer, and pleasing to look upon than a well- 
taught child, or an unsullied youth. Look down upon 
these little ones in particular (pointing to the school 
children dressed out with flowers) these wandering lands 
of flowers, these unwinged birds of paradise! There is 
no cloud upon their brow, but the reflection of God’s 
light, a sunset from Eden. How attentively, and yet 
how free from care they look into this uncertain stormy 
life! For they have yet found no storm but a passing 
breeze, the sun does not set on their transient sorrows, 
and care finds no anchor-ground in their hearts. And 
how warm these hearts, how keen their sense of right 
and wrong, how bravely the young heart rises up against 
violence and oppression, suffer who may! “If you 
would hear a just judgment,” said the ancients, “let a 
child speak; if you would learn the truth, let a child 
give witness.” Wherefore should we not love the young? 


We might multiply extracts of this kind from 


era and their genius. All these furnish, without doubt, | Teentr’s writings to show how entirely he sym- 


excellent poetical elements, and no partiality for the | 
classics should prevent us from recognising their worth. | 


TEGNER, as we have already said, was a teacher | 
and entertained a high respect for the office and | 
its responsibilities. Here, in England, the school- 
master, at present, does not obtain the respect 
nor occupy the status to which he is entitled. 
Our educational systems have been vicious 
hitherto, and the teacher we have regarded as a 
man of small account. The usher, the tutor, the 
dominie—are they not sufficiently rewarded with 
lacquey-wages, ought they not to be well satisfied 
with the crumbs that fall from the tables of their 
patrons, and account themselves happy if they are 
recognised, in passing, by my lord’s butler or my 
gentleman’s gentleman? But the time is no doubt 
coming, when the teacher will take his proper 
place among the benefactors of the human race, 
and when he who has made conquests in the 
kingdom of ignorance and brought light out of 
darkness, shall be enshrined among our greatest 
heroes. Thus speaks our bishop: 


For my part I know no more important or nobler 
work than the teacher’s. Because, what can be of more 
importance to a man than that which properly makes 
him human, developes his thoughts, enlightens his mind, 
and betters his heart? The warrior falls for his country; 
that is noble and beautiful, but his sacrifice is merely 
one great instant, his life is encircled with glory, and 





when he dies fame inscribes his name upon her banners. 
But the teacher, for the most part, must sacrifice his 
gladdest days in long anxiety for others, care often meets 
him in his humble dwelling, and seldom or never does the 





pathised with the teacher and the taught, how 
anxiously he considered all the great educational 
questions of the day in his own country, and how 
strenuously he strove, as far as the spoken word 
was available, to dignify the office of the educator 
and to procure such reforms in the elementary 


| school, in the gymnasium and in the university, 


in the mode of teaching, as should benefit to the 
utmost extent the rising generation of his country- 
men. 











MUSIC. 


A Collection of Chants for the use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. Compiled by 
Joun Brsuop, of Cheltenham. London: Cocks 
and Co. 

Tne editor has confined his compilation to single 
chants, being assured that the double and quadruple 
are unsuited to the service of the Church. The plan 
of the work is very compact, and good indexes and 
tables are added. It contains seven chants for the 
Venite, of which the first four (sometimes jive) may 
be used for the several Sundays in each month and 
during the week following; or, a different chant may 
be used on each day of the week. Then comes a selec- 
tion adapted to the daily psalms, and next we have 
an Appendix, comprising ten other chants, thus afford- 
ing an ample choice of music to those who might prefer 
to drop awhile the chants which have been set to the 
daily psalms. Two chants then follow for the Athana- 
sian Creed. 

This little work is of pocket size; is sold for sixteen 








pence, and contains 93 neatly printed chants. We re- 
commend it to the notice of the clergy and of choirs. 
It deserves support, because it aims at popularizing and 
cheapening good music. 








Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


Miss Guywnn’s name has been suddenly withdrawn 
from the bills of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. ——The Ade- 
laide Observer says, that a monument is to be erected 
at Quebec to the memory of John Wilson, the Scottish 
vocalist, who died there of cholera last year.——The 
gentlemen of Bergamo are planning the erection in 
their picturesque town of a monument to Maestro 
Donizetti. t is said to be the intention of Madame 
Viardot to take a substantial rest at the close of her 
present English engagements. The Vienna corre- 
spondent of The Times announces that, on the return 
of Mdlle. Ana Zerr to Vienna she was met by an edict 
annulling her appointments as court chamber-singer 
and as prima donna at the Imperial Opera House, in 
punichaent of her having sung in London at a concert 
or the Hungarian refugees.-——The columns of Ger- 
man journals just now run over with excitement and 
enthusiasm in behalf of Mdlle. Wanger, who seems to be 
more popular than either Mdlle. Lowe or Mdlle. Lind, 
were before her. The “Olympia,” of Spontini, in 
which she will sing, is to be revived at Berlin. —— 
Among the artistes who have taken an honourable po- 
sition in the London season of 1851, we must notice 
Madame Verdavainne, who, in a series of fashionable 
concerts, has displayed the qualities of an able pianist, 
and an excellent professor. Beethoven's trio in B flat; 
his favourite andante in F ; Bach’s prelude and fugue 
in C sharp; Cramer’s Etude mélodique ; ‘‘ Hommage 
a Mozart;” Mendelssohn’s first grand concerto; Weber’s 
Concert Stiick ; Thalberg’s ‘* Russian Airs ;’’ Bertini’s 
Grande Polonaise ; and Norma fantasias, haye been 
the principal pieces Madame Verdavainne has played 
this season. ——The success of the English Glees and 
Madrigals at Willis’s-rooms has been equally re- 
markable and well merited. At the last concert there 
was an interesting selection from Bonnet, Webbe, Dr. 
Cooke, Brewer, Paxton, Harrison, and Stafford Smith. 
“Oh! Nanny wilt thou gang with me?’ beautifully 
sung and encored, was the popular feature of the pro- 
gramme. The singers were Messrs. Francis, Lockey, 
Hobbs, Whitehouse, and H. Phillips, Mrs. Enderssohn, 
and Miss Williams. The addition of the two ladies 
has proved of the highest utility.———A new musical 
association has been formed, under the title of “* The 
Divahastual Qaaiater 1) Tte ahinnt in tha wanda af tha 
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public announcement just put forth, is “‘ the perform- 
ance of works in the highest class of orchestral music, 
with a special reference to new, untried, or compara- 
tively unknown compositions.” The Council of Ma- 
nagement for the season 1851-2 consists of Messrs. 
Blagrove, Howell, Hullah, Lucas and Nicholson. Mr. 
Howell is honorary treasurer, and Mr. Nicholson hono- 
rary secretary. The orchestra, sixty-five strong, seems 
nearly identical with that of the Philharmonic aly my 
Mr. Hullah is the conductor. Eight concerts are to be 
given at St. Martin’s Hall during the winter season, 
beginning in November and ending in February. It 
will thus be seen that the Orchestral Society, though 
similar to the Philharmonic, has two distinct and 
special objects,—to afford the metropolis a musical 
entertainment of a high class during a season when no 
such entertainments have hitherto been given; and to 
coves. the art of composition by the production of 
new and untried works. Comparative cheapness, too, 
will be a recommendation of these concerts; the terms 
for the series of eight being two guineas. From the 
plan of this society, and the character of its origina- 
tors, strong hopes of its success may be reasonably 
entertained. 




















ART JOURNAL. 


Merry-Making in the Olden Time. Painted by 

W. B. Friru, R.A. ; engraved by Wm. Hott. 
WE observe that the Art Union of 1 ake has issued 
to their subscribers the print for the ensuing year— 
‘* Merry-Making in the olden Time ’’—the execution of 
which, as an engraving, far surpasses all the previous 
productions of the association. It renders the brilliant 
qualities peculiar to the artist, W. B. Frrrn, R. A., 
with great power; it is engraved by Hotn. We con- 
gratulate the subscribers upon the acquirement of an 
excellent work. 


Talk of the Studios. 


On Tuesday, the 19th inst., the president and members 
of the Royal Academy, gave a soz, ée to the exhibitors 
and numerous distinguished personages connected with 
or patrons of art. This is a novel feature in the his- 
tory of the Academy, and one that was most successful 
and gratifying, and which we hope to see perpetuated. 
ponrh John Fergus, M.P., has presented a bust of 
Adam Smith, by Marochetti, tothe burgh of Kirkcaldy, 
his native place.——Capt. Siborne’s instructive model 
of the Battle of Waterloo, with its 190,000 metal 
figures, has just been added to the treasures of the 
United Service Institution in Scotland Yard.——The 
Executive Committee have notified to exhibitors their 
intention to form a museum, containing specimens and 
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drawings of all the objects of interest in the Crystal | a great and unquestionable degree of comic genius. In 


Palace, to remain as a national record of the Exhibi- | 


tion.——The citizens of Stockholm have subscribed 
for an equestrian statute of their late King, Charles 
John (Bernadotte) :—and the model, whose execution 
has been entrusted to the Swedish sculptor Fagelbjerg, 
at Rome, will be sent, when completed for the casting, 
to the royal foundry at Munich. The opening of 
the triennial Belgian Exhibition of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and the Fine Arts, took place on Sunday, at 
Brussels, in presence of the King in person.——The 
Count de Thun, a distinguished Austrian painter, and 
M. Ruben, director of the Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts in Prague, have been commissioned by the Austrian 
Government to examine into the several organizations 
of the schools of the arts of design in England, France, 
and Germany, with a view to propose such ameliora- 
tions as that examination may suggest in the schools of 
Austria.—On Tuesday week the dinner annually 





given at the close of the exhibition by the members of | 
the Royal Academy to themselves, was, for the first | 


time, exchanged for a conversazione given by the same 
body to their fellow-labourers, the general body of 
exhibitors. We copied an announcement, some time 
ago, to the effect that a French gentleman, named 

ariette, had made some important discoveries in the 
ruins of Memphis, the famous city of ancient Egypt, 
and that the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
had called on the Government to afford him the pe- 
cuniary means of continuing his researches. The 
National Assembly, on the demand of the Government, 
voted a grant of 30,000 francs (1,200/.) for this pur- 
pose. M. Mariette has already brought to light a 
number of basso-relievos, some statues, and about 
five hundred bronze figures. But his greatest discovery 
of all is the Temple of Serapis, and it is to free it 
from the soil which has covered it for ages that the 
money has been specially granted. Some time ago, 
Mr. Chalmers, of Albar, obtained drawings of all the 
squlptured stone obelisks in Angus, and got them 
lithographed for the members of the Bannatyne Club. 
The work has excited considerable attention among 
historical students in this country as well as abroad, 
and certainly has laid a foundation for correct com- 
parison of these with other similar remains of a 
symbolical nature in other parts of the country. In 
Aberdeenshire there are a considerable number of these 
obelisks, which, either from the more primitive state 
of the people or the hardness of the granite, are much 
less elaborate than those in Angus. None, however, 
can exceed the obelisks in Easter Ross for beauty of 
execution. It is singular that no monument of this 
class has been found south of the Forth. The Spalding 
Club proposes to obtain drawings of all the stones in 
the north of Scotland, and the artist who depictéa the 
Angus stones so accurately and well for Mr. Chalmers 
will soon commence his labours. 

RapPwHaer’s Carroons.—Visiting the Store-street 
Music Hall the other day, we inspected M. Lovucu- 
MANOFF’s cartoons of RAFFAELLE, which, in our 
Opinion, are most masterly productions of the age of 
the artist, if not the original drawings (being painted 
on unprimed canvass in water-colour), are very artistic 
productions, and most interesting studies to those who 
appreciate the works of the painter. 














DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Sr. James’s THEATRE.—The two American chil- 
dren—Kate and ELLEN BATEMAN, who made their 
debut at this theatre on Monday night, are described as 
very wonderful, as well as very delightful, little per- 
fomers. Their performances cannot be criticised as 
dramatic representations ; and no one who sees them 
will ever, we think, be disposed to try them by such a 
test. ELLen, the younger, who played Richard the 
Third, is only six years old; and her sister Kate, who 
acted Richmond, is two years older. Their baby 
figures, as they marched upon the stage, each at the 
head of his army of grown and “bearded men,” cer- 
tainly at first provoked a smile ; but the audience, very 
properly, had made up their minds to such incongruities 


as matters of course, and were soon absorbed in admi- | 


ration of the grace, beauty, intelligence and spirit of 
the little performers. The last act only of Richard the 
Third was performed. Little ELLEN Bateman, 
dressed in royal robes and made up as the crook-backed 
Richard, looked exactly like a miniature of EpmunpD 
KEAn, whom she resembled, too, in her gait and ges- 
tures, and in her delivery of some of the most pro- 
minent passages. Her animation and strength of ex- 
are were often most surprising. When she sprang 
om the couch, exclaiming, 
* Give me another horse, bind up my wounds! 
Have mercy, Jesu—soft, I did but dream ;" 


the house rang with acclamations for several minutes. 











the full costume of the old regime they were the most 
graceful creatures imaginable; and their childish inno- 
cence, while endeavouring to assume the airs and man- 
ners of grown-up people who have attained the honours 
of matrimony, was genuine and legitimate acting, indi- 
cating talents which ought one day to raise these 
youthful performers to the highest honours of the comic 
stage. We never saw a piece more thoroughly enjoyed 
by an audience. It produced shouts of laughter; and, 
at the close, the sisters were again called for and ap- 
plauded even more warmly than before. The whole 
entertainments, under Mr. BarNnvum’s direction, were 
exceedingly well got up. The company of performers 
is respectable and efficient. 

Mr. Catitn’s INDIAN CotLection.—The arrival 
in London of four Indians of the Iroquois nation, a 
chief, two braves, and interpreter, has added a great 
attraction to the North American Indian collection of 
the world-famous traveller, Mr. CaTLin, who, finding 


them disappointed in their expectation of being allowed | 


to dispose of a great number of articles of native 
manufacture they had brought over, such as moccassins, 
purses, &c., in the Great Exhibition, has allowed them 
to make use of his Gallery, in Waterloo-place, for that 
purpose. The collection itself is one of the most re- 
markable results of energy and indomitable perse- 
verance ever obtained by one individual. Upwards 
of 300 portraits of Indians, warriors, squaws, &e., re- 
markable for individuality, spirit, and artistic skill, 
with numerous landscapes, delineations of manners, 


customs, and interesting traits of Indian life, present | 


an immense mass of material for information ; added 
to these a very large collection of weapons, dresses, 


| tools, utensils, materials, fabrics, and several life-size 


figures in costume, all render this exhibition, one of 
the most solidly interesting and really valuable in the 
metropolis. As the result of one man’s labour, it is 
most remarkable. Mr. Carin himself is present 
in the Gallery, and explanations are freely given 
by attendants. The delegation of the Iroquois wear 
the native dresses, their object is to dispose of the 
manufactures of their tribe. The elegance and har- 
monious colouring of many of their interesting objects 
are remarkable, and seldom exceeded in the productions 
of civilized man. 

THE PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
LAND, AT THE EGypTiIAN HALt, painted by Mr. 
WARREN and others, illustrates, in the first part, the 
exodus of the Jews. 


Hor, Petra, Jordan, Dead Sea, Jericho, Hebron, 


Bethlehem, the shrine of the Nativity. to Tarnsalam: then } 


we onter-the city aia see the Holy Sepulchre and other 
interesting localities therein. After this we are led 


through the whele Land of Promise to Nazareth, 


visiting Jaffa, Mount Carmel, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Tabor, | 


Lebanon, the Sea and Cana of Galilee, concluding at 
Nablous (Sichem), which last is one of the most de- 
lightful works of art we ever saw. The character of 


the whole country is beautifully given; nothing can | 


surpass the interest created by this successful view 
in its progress: the style of its execution is most 


masterly, and, upon the whole, we must conclude it to | 


be one of the best of its kind. A feature of peculiar 
interest is added ; a view of the interior of the jealously- 
guarded Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, the only view 
of the locality in existence. It was made after sketches 


and measurements by Mr. Bonomr and others, who | 
| took the rare opportunity afforded by the occupation | 


of this city by Mohammed Ali, a few years back, to 
to obtain the necessary sketches, &c. 

Tue PANORAMA OF NINEVEH in Grosvenor-street, 
being painted by Mr. F. C. Cooper, the artist who 
accompanied Dr. Layarp, will be interesting to all 
who take interest in the scenes it represents. 

Tur PANORAMA OF THE NILE, removed from the 
Egyptian Hall to make way for that of the Holy Land 
by the same artist, will be shortly re-opened at the 
rooms of the New Water Colour Society in Pall Mall. 
It is the intention of the proprietors of the last-men- 


tioned exhibition to add to it several scenes, and to | 
introduce fourteen Syro-Lebanon dancers into it as | 
One of these charace | 


illustrating modern Eastern life. 
ters is a story teller, whose powers of memory are said 
to be surprising to Europeans. 

Roya Potyrecunic Institut1on.—The Chemi- 
cal Lecturer is still engaged in delivering a series of 
Lectures on the Minerals and Crystals deposited in the 
Great Exhibition. Those now treated of by Mr. 
PepreER are Metals and Ores, their value, importance, 
&e. One of the departments which is highly attractive 


in the establishment, is devoted to the application of 


gas to cooking, heating, and lighting purposes, and we 
strongly recommend all who feel any interest in the 
production of gas, to pay a visit to the Institution, 
where they will have an opportunity of becoming more 


The final combat was desperately sustained, and Richard | thoroughly acquainted with the numerous applications 


{as KEAN used to make him do) fought at last upon 
his knees. 


of this verv interesting agent to our domestic comforts. 


The curtain fell amid cheers and calls from | The lectures, which are delivered daily, contain many 


every part of the house; and the sisters were received | practical and useful hints, more especially those in the 


with a shower of bouquets from the boxes. 


Nothing | 


evening, which refer to the use of gas as a source of 


could be prettier than their behaviour. The afterpiece was | light. Cooking by gas forms the subject of the morning 


caleulated to show the 
advantage. 
founded on Scribe’s vaudeville Le Mariage Enfantin. 
This ingenious piece, in which they personated children 
of their own age, gave them an opportunity of showing 


It was called The Young Couple, and | not witnessed the operation. 








little performers to still greater | lecture, and is exceedingly curious to those who have 


There are many other 
novelties of a highly intellectual character—as, a dis- 
course on music, &e,—concluding with a most beautiful 
series of dissolving views. 





| in making the concession. 
| the Town Council (as the bill originally proposed) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sin,—I observe in Tue Carrie, of Friday last (page 
375), the following passage :— : 

“Had the Museums and Libraries Bill been in the 
hands of a more vigorous and determined member than 
Mr. Ewart, it would have been settled that the Town 
Councils should levy the rate, not the rate-payers, 
But that well-known Lancashire demagogue, Mr. John 
Bright, with a plausible air of respect for the popular 
principle, proposed that Town Councils should be put 
out of court, and the appeal for a rate addressed im- 
mediately to the rate-payers. Well, Mr. Ewart was 
frightened and gave way.” 

Any person present in Parliament on the occasion 
alluded to, and possessing Parliamentary experience, 
would immediately have perceived that the only chance 
of carrying the measure lay in conceding the point in 
question. I was guilty of discretion, not of timidity, 
l It may be admitted that 


would have been a readier, and not less responsible, 
instrument for levying a rate than the rate-payers, 
Still the bill (asit stands) leaves it in the people’s 
power to establish Free Public Libraries. That I could 
obtain no more for them, when the bill was before the 
House, is certain. 

Mr. Bright not only, never made the proposition 
alluded to, in the manner described; but never made 
it at all. It was made (I have no doubt, with the best 
motives) by Sir Benjamin Hall. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Elstead, Godalming, August 17. ° W. Ewart. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


AstronoMy.—Eclipse of the Sun.—We hoped in 
our present number, to be able to give the readers of 
Tue Critic a detailed account of the late eclipse of the 
sun, as it was observed in the line of its total obscur- 
ation ; but, hitherto, we have been without information 
from the various observers who were stationed at dif- 





| 
Commencing at Matareek (On of | 
Scripture) we are led through the Desert and Edom, 
passing the Bitter Well of Marah, Mount Sinai, Mount | 


| our readers. 


ferent points, with the exception of a valuable and 
important communication from Mr. J. R. Hind, the 
discoverer of the late planet, Irene, and others. We 
are informed, however, on good astronomical authority, 
that it is intended hereafter, to collect and publish the 
observations made at the different stations, in a small 
pampuiét; im that Gase, wé siiail have it in our power 
to present an abstract or resumé of it to the notice of 
Mr. Hind observed at a small village 
named Ravelsburg, about eighteen miles from Helsing- 
borg, and from our notions of the topography of those 
parts, we fancy he was placed almost between the 
countries of Sweden and Denmark. He says, at half- 
past one o’clock the day was very fine. Light clouds 
named cumudli covered the horizon in almost every 
direction. At one minute before three o’clock, p. m., 
the first contact of the limbs of the sun and moon took 
| place. He describes in his usual accurate manner, the 
| various appearances he observed from that time until 
| fifty-five minutes past three o’clock, when he remarks 
| that “everything was very gloomy, the air felt chilly 
| and damp, the sky of an intense blue colour. Just 
before the commencement of the total eclipse, a con- 
siderable mountain on the moon’s edge appeared to 
shoot forward and join the sun’s limb, thus cutting off 
a small portion of his disc near the southern cusp. 
About twenty seconds before the totality, the same 
appearance presented itself with respect to many other 
irregularities upon the moon’s edge, and instantaneously 
Baily’s beads were formed. The only visible portion 
of the sun resembled a string of fine luminous beads, 
separated by irregular intervals, and clearly caused in 
the present instance, by the sun shining between the 
mountain peaks and along the valleys on the apparent 
edge of our satellite.” Mr. Hind describes the corona 
or ring of glory, as a luminous ring, very much brighter 
towards the sun, and gradually fading away to a dis- 
tance of about half the diameter of the moon, where its 
light became lost in the ground colour of the heavens. 
Its colour resembled that of tarnished silver, and there 
was a flickering or unsteadiness in its light. The 
rose-coloured prominences described so minutely by 
observers of the total eclipse of 1842, formed by far 
the most striking feature during that of the 28th July, 
1851. Their edges were of a bright rose pink, the 
centre being paler. On the dark limb of the moon, on 
the side near the horizon, there appeared an uninter- 
rupted succession of rose-coloured inequalities, which 
seemed to be in a state of fluctuation. The tops were 
of a full rose red, but their bases presented a bright 
violet tint, which appeared to spread along the limb of 
the moon. Mr. Hind goes on to remark, ‘‘I doubt if 
any language can convey an adequate impression of the 
grand, nay, awful phenomena on the earth and in the 
heavens during the continuance of the total eclipse. 
The entire landscape was overspread with an unnatural 
gloom ; persons near me assumed an unearthly, cada- 
verous aspect ; the sea, in the distance, appeared of a 
lurid red ; the whole of the southern heavens were of a 
sombre purple or purplish grey, the only indication of 
the sun’s place being the ring of light which we are 
accustomed to term the corona. North of the zenith, 
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the sky was of the most intense violet, and appeared 
very near, and, to crown the whole, the north-west and 
north-east heavens were occupied by broad bands of 
light of a yellowish crimson or Claude-Lorraine red, 
which, gradually sinking into the unnatural purple of 
the sky at greater altitudes, produced an effect that will 
never be effaced from my recollection, though I feel 
that I can convey no just idea of its awful grandeur. 
I saw no stars or planets myself, but on my journey 
home, was frequently assured of their having been dis- 
tinctly seen, even at Copenhagen, where the eclipse was 
not total. It was so gloomy in this city, that persons 
had difficulty in recognising each other in the streets. 
One remarkable proof of the accuracy of astronomical 
calculations relative to the eclipse came to my knowledge. 
According to the best theories of the sun and moon, 
the eclipse should have been total at Helsingberg on the 
Swedish side of the Sound, but partial only on the 
opposite coast at Elsinore; and the captain of a steam- 
boat, passing at the time between these places, and 
about half a mile from Helsingberg, describes the 
curious effect produced by the country being dark in 
Sweden, the gloom increasing the further the eye was 
directed from the coast, while in Denmark the sun was 
evidently shining during the continuance of the total 
eclipse in Sweden. ‘The southern limit of the shadow 
must, therefore, have passed over the Sound rather 
nearer to the Swedish than to the Danish coast—pre- 
cisely as predicted.” 

Curono.tocy.—As an interesting fact closely re- 
lating to the accurate study of History and Geography, 
we insert with pleasure the recent formation of the 
Chronological Institute of London. It is well known 
to us, and may be to some few of our readers, that the 
late Right Honourable Lord Langdale took a lively and 
warm interest in this department of knowledge, and 
had, we are informed, consented to be elected to fill the 
office of first president of the above-named institute 
and his decease will long be regretted by those who 
would have placed him over them, for the purpose of 
securing his valuable services towards the promotion of 
accurate Chronology. 

In connection with this subject, we think it will be 
in our power, from time to time, to communicate to our 
readers many interesting particulars, of great gencral 
importance, more especially such corrections as may be 
hereafter made, in the present erroneous chronological 
notations of remarkable events in the history of our 
world. The reconciling of the numcrical discrepancies 
of the Hebrew or Jewish, the Julian, and the Arabic 
pariods, will be brought under early consideration. 

Grograruy.—The following brief account of the 
ascent of Mount Ararat is a translation from the 
k ench of the traveller M. Khanikof, addrossed to Mr. 

vens: ‘We were with Col. Khodzko and four other 
travelling companions upon the snow-crowned head of 
this graul, 17,000 English feet high, during the 6th of 
August. The ascent does not present upon the side 
which we attempted, the Notchwaco side, any great 
difficulties ; above all, with the ample means which we 
had at our disposal, consisting of cossacks, soldiers, 
peasants, beasts of burden, tents, and provisions. I 
remained twenty-four hours on the top, having main- 
teined an uninterrupted series of horary observations 
of the barometer, the thermometer, and the psychometer 
to determine the diurnal change in the pressure of the 
air, the temperature and humidity at such a considerable 
height. I descended with Dr. Maretz; but Colonel 
Khodzko remained from the 7th to the 12th, having to 
make a series of observations on terrestrial refraction, 
while the unstable condition of the limpidity of the 
air, during the unfavourable summer of the last year, 
did not permit him to work without great interruption. 
The chief effect of this great altitude on the human 
frame, is felt on the organs concerned in the function 
of respiration, which experience great oppression from 
the extreme rarity of the air, of which the mean 
pressure on the sea-coast corresponds with a height of 
mercury in the barometer of 700 millemetres, while on 
the summit of the Great Ararat it was only 410 mil- 
lemetres. We felt as though the circulation of the 
blood was not performed as usual, but as to the other 
sensations described by many travellers, such as tight- 
ness of the skin, loss of blood by the lips, the gums, 
and even from the ears and eyes, we did not experience 
any of these. In fact, the inconveniences of our posi- 
tion, which was far from the most comfortable, arose 
not so much from the height at which we were, as from 
the cold prevailing at that height. During the greater 
of the time, the thermometer was between nine 
egrees and twenty-seven degrecs Fahrenheit; a tem- 
perature which, with the violent wind that is almost 
constant in those regions, is very far from agreeable.”’ 

Grorocy.—Dr. Schafheutl in his paper ‘‘ On Klin 
ology, in reference to the Bavarian Alps,’ remarks that 
it has long been admitted that the newer works have 
generally a lower specific gravity, and are less compact 
or crystalline than the older strata ; and the remarks of 
Ehrenberg have shown that the microscope may be 
employed to detect minute structural as He gtk organic 
peculiarities. Even by placing rock specimens in dis- 
tilled water, outlines aa designs may be brought out 
which were before invisible, and still more may be 
learned by the application of hydrochloric acid, or by 
studying weathered surfaces. As examples of the 
importance of attending to minute characters, he states 
that the red sand-stone of Berchtesgaden had been con- 
sidered the equivalent of the old red schists of Salz- 
burg, but he had detected the existence of green par- 
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ticles in this sandstone, and had traced them to a 
distance increasing in numbers until the red sandstone 
became green, and was clearly to be recognised as a 
lower member of the cretaceous group. In a similar 
manner he had ascertained that the black lias-like schist 
in the western Bavarian Alps was also “‘ greensand.” 
Microscopic fragments of characteristic shells, like the 
Coprotina, had been found by him where entire speci- 
mens were wanting, and in some of the lofty Alpine 
limestones which are destitute of fossils, he had detected 
microscopic remains which showed their origin like that 
of the chalk formation, to have been intimately con- 
nected with the wide-spread and powerful-working 
spirit of life, developing itself in forms invisible to the 
unassisted eye. 

METEOROLOGY.—From the report of the British 
Meteorological Society, we are enabled to present our 
readers with the following interesting facts. The 
weather during the past quarter has been for the most 
part cold and unseasonable, particularly from the 14th 
of April to the 9th of May, which period was distin- 
guished by frequent thunderstorms, with snow, sleet, 
and hail showers almost daily all over the country. 
Some snow fell as late as the 4th of June at Leicester, 
and on the 11th of June at North Shields. 

At Greenwich, till April 16th the average daily defi- 
ciency of temperature was three degrees eight minutes. 
From April 17th to April 24th the period was warmer, 
the average daily excess was four degrees one minute. 
On the 25th, a period of severe weather set in, and the 
daily temperatures continued below their average values 
till June 18th. 

The deficiency on May 3rd, 4th, and 5th, was eleven 
degrees daily, and the mean deficiency for the fifty-five 
days was four degrees. After June 19th, the daily 
temperature was about three degrees daily in excess. 

The mean temperature at Greenwich of the three 
months ending May, constituting the three Spring 
months, was forty-six degrees one minute, being below 
the average of eighty years by six degrees four minutes. 

Thunderstorms occurred, or thunder was heard and 
lightning seen, on April 2nd at Chichester. 

Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen, on 
April 5th at Hartwell House. 

Lightning was seen but thunder was not heard on 
April 21st and 22nd at Thame; on the 28rd April at 
Holkham. 

Hail fell on April 4th at Bedford, Nottingham, and 
Gainsborough ; on the 6th at Guernsey; and 21st June 
at Nottingham and Durham. 

Snow fell on the 5th April at Holkham, and on June 
11th at North Shields. 

Fog was prevalent on April Ist, 3rd, and 19th at 
Miunuarsr, and on 28th June at Sinslade. 

Aurore were seen on the 7th April at Leeds, and on 
the 19th and 20th at Nottingham. 

: Swallows were first seen on the 9th April at White- 
haven. 

The Cuckoo was first heard on the 11th April at 
Hartwell House. 

Wheat was in ear on the 15th June at Sinslade. 

Wheat was in flower on the 12th June at Helston. 

The common lilac was in flower on the 16th April 
at Jersey. 

Sratistics.—The following remarks on the census 
lately taken in the United States of America, by order 
of the Government of that country, will give our 
readers some notion of the wish and determination of 
that Government to know the actual condition of the 
people, so that it may legislate with advantage, and 
also to learn what pursuits are to be encouraged, what 
errors ought to be abated, and what abuses require to 
be corrected. The census of 1851, when fully com- 
pleted, will give the number of families, the number of 
dwelling-houses, and the occupations, professions, and 
trades of all persons ; the birthplace of each individual; 
the number married, widowed, and single ; the number 
attending school, the number unable to read and write; 
the blind, deaf, and dumb ; the insane, the idiotic, the 
paupers, and the convicts. With reference to the slave 
population, the census will include the ages, sex, colour, 
the number voluntarily manumitted, the number who 
have manumitted themselves, with the deaf and dumb, 
blind, insane, and idiotic. The census will also take an 
enumeration of those who have died, their age, sex, 
colour, condition, birthplace, profession or occupation, 
disease or cause of death, and the number of days ill. 
In connexion with these statistics, it is proposed to 
procure an account from each county in the United 
States of its geological formation, its soil, rocks, 
minerals, mountains, marshes, rivers, timber; its date 
of settlement, its date of organization, the place of 
nativity of its first settlers; its canals, its plank, turn- 
pike, and railroads, telegraph wires, banking institu- 
tions, insurance offices, their capital and dividends. It 
is proposed to enumerate the acres of improved and 
unimproved land belonging to each farmer, its value, 
the value of his farming implements and machinery, 
the numbers of each variety of live stock, its value, and 
the product of his farm, specifying the quantity of each 
variety. It is intended to enumerate the various manu- 
factures and trades, with the amount of capital invested 
in the business, the quantity and kind of raw material, 
the value of each, the kind of power used, the number 
of male and female hands employed, the wages paid, 
and the various productions in quantity, kind, and 
value. It is intended to take the aggregate value of all 
personal and real estate of each county, the kind and 
amount of taxes; the number of colleges, academies, 





and schools, the teachers and pupils, with the revenues. 
The census will include an account of the libraries, 
newspapeis, and churches, with their number, charac- 
ter, circulation, and value respectively. The elementary 
facts, it is contended, form the only true basis of know- 
ledge with respect to a people; and that while they 
illustrate the exact condition of that people in wealth 
numbers, natural increase, health, longevity, an 
general comfort in different locations at the same 
moment, they are so taken as toadmit of combinations 
of interesting tabular arrangements, rich and varied, 
for the use of the moralist, the philosopher, and the 
statist of all countries. ‘The census shows the influence: 
of the foreign population amongst the Americans, an 
influence in some respects so pernicious that common 
humanity requires of foreign nations more attention 
to the education of their indigent population, if the 
subject be viewed only as affecting the destinies of their 
people when scattered over the New World, setting 
aside entirely its value to the peace, welfare, and happi- 
ness of those at home. Admitting that ignorance mul- 
tiplies crime, Mr. Kennedy, the Director of Statistics. 
at Washington, adduces facts to prove that to the 
ignorance and degradation of the foreign population in 
America, authorities could point, as productive of the 
most terrible evils to themselves, and as the cause of 
nearly all the pauperism and crime which could be 
shown to exist in the Northern States. He contends 
that, if the statistics of any country proved the in- 
efficiency of education to promote morals, the error 
could be traced to some erroneous theory of government 
or laws where such facts were developed. He contends 
that such a state of facts were irreconcilable with a 
government where no rights of primogeniture exist, 
where all had the same inalienable rights, and where 
participation in legislation is based on morals, intelli- 
gence, and ability. From the facts collected and 
developed, he asserts that the coloured population 
would become rapidly extinct if immediate emancipa- 
tion of slavery was to occur. He refers to the advances 
made in seeking out and providing for the deaf and 
dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic bey and criminals, 
iving a most gratifying account of their progress. He 
sae attention to the reciprocal advantages arising 
from their protection of their manufactures, to their 
morals and agriculture, estimating that their agricul- 
tural resources would justify a double amount of in- 
vestment in manufactures, to which they look as the 
natural supporter of agriculture in all time to come, 
and considering that, as things were, the gold they du 
in California was silently but surely passing throug 
their own mints into those of Europe, for re-coinage, 
and thence into the coffers of European capitalists. 
In reference to the question of taxation, he evidently 
regaius that on real estate, as the proper one, ana thé 
only reasonable one to induce persons to bring into 
cultivation the immense tracts of wild land in the pos- 
session of capitalists. He refers with great satisfaction 
to the extent and character of the education imparted 
to the youth of America, showing its influence on their 
morals and the good of the state, giving the origin of 
provision for education in the several States, and their 
movements in its behalf up to the present time, when 
there were in the schools of America 2,500,000 scholars, 
and a school fund of 30,000,000 dollars. 

Ata late meeting of the Statistical Society, much af 
the above interesting matter was brought forward by Mr. 
Kennedy, and many of the important subjects treated 
of by him, in his report of the late census of the 
American Government, were discussed at some length 
by the gentlemen composing the meeting ; and we can 
but regret that the space in our journal is too limited 
to admit of fuller details on this matter. 

We are informed, on good authority, that an inven- 
tion will very speedily be laid before the public, the 
application of which will enable the engine-drivers 
of our railways to stop the trains, almost instantly, 
even when proceeding at their greatest speed. 








A small agitation is going on respecting the celebrated 
Cleopatra needle at poms lying buried in the sands at 
Alexandria. One of the sorrespondents of The Times 
suggests that Stephenson, now in Egypt, should be 
employed by the Government to raise it and ship it for 
England, that it might be erected to the — the 
gallant Abercromby. Another, who signs himself 
“Taylor Effendi,” suggests ‘‘ that this celebrated mono- 
lith obelisk, nearly seventy feet high, of Thebaic granite, 
should be raised on a pedestal of some thirty feet of 
British stone of the same character, on the four faces of 
which should be recorded in sculpture, metal, glass, or 
enamel, the flags or ensigns of all the nations of the 
earth, while at the four corners should be raised colossal 
statues representing industry, skill, science, and art, to 
be given as orders, by way of prizes, to the competing 
sculptors of every country in the Exhibition itself.” 

A good deal of attention has lately been paid in Paris 
to a project for navigating balloons, put forth by a 
Monsieur Petin, a respectable tradesman. After many 

ears’ patient study, M. Petin has come to the conclu- 
sion that balloons can be propelled in the air, as easily 
as vessels on water, by what he calls “‘a rupture of the 
equilibrium of the air;” in other words, that the air 
can be made a resisting power—a point dappui—by 
being cut obliquely. Thus, instead of sailing horizon- 
tally, he proposes alternately to ascend and descend in 
an oblique direction, and at each ascent and descent he 
contends that the balloon can be driven forward, The 
apparatus he employs is on a gigantic scale. 
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ExectricaL Prano.—If the following statement be 
practically corroborated, we have attained the threshhold 
of a new era in musical dynamics. We cannot, from 
the subjoined, understand distinctly wheher the electric 
force is designed to act directly upon the wires, or 
whether its power will move the hammers, as at present. 
In either case, the result will be novel and happy, 
though, if the current could be made to act upon the 
chords at once, and thus dispense entirely with the per- 
cussive effect which hammers must always produce, the 

rfection of continued notes would be given. We 

ope soon to learn more about the ‘‘ Electric Piano.”’ 
The subdjoined account is from the Vermont Whig. 
‘¢ Mr. Thomas Davenport, of Salisbury, Vt., who claims 
to be the first man in the world who turned a wheel 
by means of electro-magnetism, has succeeded after 
several years of application to the subject, in vibratin 
musical wires by the same power. The perpetual a 
hitherto incurable defect of the pianoforte is the im- 
pulsive and evanescent nature of its tone, and though 
t improvements have been made upon it, and various 
worn have been elaborated to prolong its notes in 
some degree, yet the want of a sustained vibration is 
still an inherent want in that beautiful instrument. 
There is something foreign to the true idea and influence 
of music in that perpetually-recurring impulse, and the 
notes which it produced have not the trait of 


* Linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


which the ear demands as an essential tribute to its 
melody. Mr. Davenport now proposes to submit to the 
public an invention designed not to eke out the im- 
perfections of this noble instrument by a mere accom- 
paniment, but to remedy the deficiency directly by doing 
what the wit of man never effected before—namely, 
by causing the musical chord to continue an equable 
and free vibration for any desirable length of time. 
Whether he has accomplished this object in a practic- 
able manner remains to be seen hereafter. The simple 
but vastly important fact of the science of electro- 

etism is, that common iron, being encircled by 
currents of electricity, becomes instantly and intensely 
magnetic; and again becomes instantly destitute of 
magnetic properties on the suspension of electric cur- 
rents. The problem with which Mr. Davenport has 
grappled, and which he has solved, is—first, whether 
this two-fold transition can be potty effected as 
rapidly as a musical chord will vibrate (say, for 
example, five-hundred times in a second) ; and, secondly, 
whether this rapid alternation of attraction and absence 
of attraction can be made to concur exactly with the 
vibrations of the chord so as to sustain those vibrations. 
This, as we have said, Mr. Davenport has trium- 
phantly accomplished. We have seena rude instrument, 
constructed under his directions, similar in form to an 
olian harp, and furnished with three wires, which 
continue to vibrate, under the influence of electro- 
magnetics, with a clear and full note for any desired 
length of time after the first impulse is imparted. So 
far, success is demonstrated. it it shall be found pos- 
sible (as the inventor entertains no doubt) to apply this 
to the piano in a neat and practicable manner, it is 
saying little to say that Mr. Davenport has made the 
most important improvement in musical instruments of 
the present age.—Journal of the Fine Arts(N. Y.) 

The British Archeological Association commenced its 
Eighth Annual Congress at Derby on Monday last, 
under the presidency of Sir Oswald Mosley. 

The United States sloop-of-war Dolphin has been 
fitted up for a scientific expedition. One of the objects 
is to obtain soundings, if practicable, from the Bermu- 
das to the coast of England. 

The prize of a hundred guineas offered some months 
ago, as our readers will remember, by the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, for the best model of a new life-boat, has 
been awarded to Mr. James Beeching, boat-builder of 
Great Yarmouth. The models are collected at Somer- 
set House. 

Professor Liebig, of Giessen, has been decorated with 
the cross of commander of the order of Francis Joseph, 
on account of the services he has rendered to the science 
of chemistry. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &e. 


M. Donnaprev has printed a few copies in quarto, 
with fac-similes, of his recently-dispersed collection of 
autograph letters, catalogued by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson.——A dictionary of six of the dialects of 
Eastern Africa, viz., the Kishuaheli, the Kinika, the 
Kikamba, the es the Kihian, the Kigalla, has 
just been put forth at Tubingen, accompanied by Mark’s 
Gospel, translated into Kikamba, and by a grammar of 
the Kishuaheli. The author is Krass, a Protestant 
minister, who resided fifteen years in Ethiopia, and has 
—— to the University of Tubingen several valuable 

thiopie MSS.——There is very considerable activity 
in the publishing trade in Paris. Not only is the 
weekly official list of new publications much longer than 
usual, but it is not now overloaded with political and 
socialist pamphlets, as it was for many months after the 
Revolution. —-This week, amongst other interesting 
a we have the concluding volume of the 

istory of Mary Stuart, by M. Mignet, the eminent 
historian and academician. It professes to throw new 
light on the career of that untortunate princess —— 





Guerazzi, who was chief of the Tuscan administration 
during the recent liberal movement, and who is now in 
consequence a state prisoner under trial for high treason, 
has written in prison a lengthy work under the title of 
‘“‘An Apology for the Political Life of Guerazzi,”— 
which work is now in course of being printed with the 
consent of the Tuscan Government. The work, it is 
said, has been revised, while passing through the press, 
by Signor Zami, Tuscan Minister of Grace and Justice. 
-——The title of ‘‘The Traveller’s Library,” adopted 
by the Messrs. Longman for their recent series of shil- 
ling publications, was suggested, it is said, by Mr. 
Macaulay. ‘he idea originated in the cheap reprint of 
Lord Mahon’s Rebellion of ’45, which Mr. Macaulay 
observed at a railway station. The size and appearance 
adopted by the Messrs. Longman are not very dissimilar 
from Lord Mahon’s reprint. 


2. OF LITERARY MEN. 


Father Gavazzi has been lecturing at Edinburgh, 
where he met with a most hearty reception. In acknow- 
ledging a vote of thanks, he said—‘‘ In Scotland I have 
found the sky of Italy—the sun of Italy—the atmos- 

here of Italy—the fields of Italy—and, in this city of 

Edinburgh, a town equal to the most beautiful in 
Italy.” Probably this is news to readers on this side 
the Tweed.—The German novelist, Countess Ida 
Hahn-Hahn, has become a Roman Catholic, and has 
made a book giving an account of her conversion. —— 
The wife of Major Dembinski, who accompanied him 
to America after the failure of the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, in which he took an active part, was arrested 
recently, on her return to Pesth. She had a forged 
French passport.——The Corriere Mercantile says that 
the grand criminal court of Naples has condemned Gaetano 
Reale, for the crime of printing The Martyrs of Co- 
senza, to seven years’ banishment, the prohibition to 
exercise the trade of a printer for one year, and to the 
costs of his trial. The grand court of Aquila has sen- 
tenced Joseph Ferriol and F. Porchiazzi to seven 
month’s imprisonment, a fine of six ducats, and the 
costs of trial, for having sold a book priated abroad 
called Satan and the Jesuits —Albert Smith and 
three English students went up Mont Blane on the 13th 
ult. Sir Robert Peel arrived in the afternoon, and having 
assembled the villagers of Chamouni, treated them 
royally to potables; and while the adventurers slept at 
the Granda Mulets, Sir Robert Peel and the good folks 
of Chamouni drank ‘to the health of the Englishmen 
who are sleeping on Mont Blanc.” 


3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 


The Liverpool Mercury congratulates that town on 
the prospect that an arrangement will at length be con- 
cluded which will give to it such a museum as will be 
exceeded only by the British Museum,—and with refe- 
rence to natural history and ornithology, will not, says 
that paper, be much, if at all, inferior to the latter 
magnificent national institution. In consequence of 
the exclusion by the Austrian Minister of Public In- 
struction of a Protestant professor from the office of 
Dean of the Philosophical College in the University of 
Vienna, it is stated that all the Protestant professors of 
the University—nine in number—threaten to resign. 
——aA full meeting of the Royal Commissioners was 
held on Tuesday week at which Prince Albert, Earl 
Granville, and Lord John Russell, were present, and 
it was decided to close the Exhibition on Saturday, 
the 11th of October. The distribution of medals— 
one of which will be presented to every exhibitor 
—will not take place with any public ceremonial. 
——tThe Post-office regulations & which books and 
magazines are transmitted by that office has been ex- 
tended to Nova Scotia. The rates are the same as in 
England.——In the Legislative Council, at Sydney, on 
the 4th April, a motion of Mr. Nicholls for a grant of 
2,000/. for the purpose of fitting out an expedition in 
search of Dr. Leichhardt, was carried after a short dis- 
cussion.——An effort is in progress connected with the 
Banking profession, to obtain for the large and impor- 
tant class of persons engaged in the business of banking 
the advantages of a central representative body, to be 
called a “Banking Institute.’ The Ecclesiastical 
History Society has been winding up its affairs at a 
public meeting watched over by the Bishop of London, 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Master of the Temple, and 
others; when it was considered advisable that the 
labours of the society should terminate with the com- 
pletion of the works now in course of being published. 
——An ordinance has been passed by the Court of 
Policy, British Guiana, admitting into this colony 
foreign reprints of English books o1 the payment of 
an ad valorem duty on the bona fide price of 20 per 
cent., whereof five per cent. is to go to the collecting 
officer, and the remainder to the English author.—— 
The intelligence this week on the grave question of 
literary piracy, is far from satisfactory. The negotia- 
tions opened by the French government with Prussia, 
Saxony, and Hanover have failed. The German Cabi- 
nets, after consulting the booksellers, have answered, 
that the piracies of German works in France are so 
trifling, that it is not worth while losing the profit of 
the piracies of French works in Germany, to put an 
end to it.——The new Master of the Rolls (a Romilly) 
has returned a very favourable and courteous answer to 
the memorial presented by our leading authors asking 
for permission to search the records of the nation free 
of cost. He proposes to comply with the memorial ‘‘to 
some extent at once,—with a view to ultimate com- 











pliance with it entirely” if the measure with which he 
proposes to commence “shall be found to work satis- 
factorily.”’——At the annual meeting of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres, held on Saturday week, M. de Saulcy 
read an ace vunt of an expedition to the Dead Sea, ac- 
complished by him in the early part of this year. M. 
de Sauley had a preconceived idea that travelling in 
those regions, reported to be so desolate and deadly, 
could not in fact be more dangerous or difficult than in 
other parts of Arabia Petrea. This opinion seems to 
have been completely confirmed. ‘The first thing that 
struck M. de Saulcy’s travelling party, on reaching the 
dreaded shore, was a luxurious vegetation. A forest of 
reeds twenty feet high was thickly populated with birds 
who skimmed along, and even swam upon the lake. 
They also found some dead fish on the banks, which 
led them for a moment to suppose that the common 
opinion, that there was no fish in the Dead Sea, was 
erroneous. It is, however, quite true that no fish can 
exist in the water, and those found by the travellers 
must have been washed down by some of the rivers, 
and have died the instant they touched the salt, bitter 
lake. The deadly emanations commonly believed to 
exhale from the lake, M. de Saulcy completely contra- 
dicts. He found the air delicious. He speaks of 
numerous interesting ruins, and among them, as he 
confidently thinks, he was able to identify the sites of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 








SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


I po not know, as I have repeatedly stated, how far the 
splendour of architecture or other art is compatible with 
the honesty and usefulness of religious service. The 
longer I live, the more I incline to severe judgment in 
this matter, and the less I can trust the sentiments 
excited by painted glass and coloured tiles. Butif there 
be indeed, value in such things, our plain duty is to 
direct our strength against the superstition which has 
dishonoured them ; there are thousands who might be 
possibly benefited by them, to whom they are now merely 
an offence, owing to their association with idolatrous 
ceremonies.” —John Ruskin. 

Tue STaTUE OF THE AMAZON.—The power of the 
Amazon, the strength of expression, the agony of the 
horse—a grand and terrible mixture of dismay and 
desperation —are triumphant proofs of the artist’s 
genius; and it is, therefore, all the more to be regretted, 
that so noble a work should be marred by one or two 
very obvious blemishes. Observe the attitude of the 
Amazon. She has lost her seat, and is thrown back in 
an impossible position on the haunches of the horse. 
Turn to the back of the statute, and look at the horse’s 
tail. Itis cast up lashing the air, as if the creature 
were in state of high exultation, instead of being drawn 
in between its legs by the effort of terror, which would 
inevitably make it coil up all its muscles. These faults 
are deductions from the merits of the work as a perfect 
study ; but enough remains behind to justify the highest 
encomiums.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Malachite is generally described as a green-vyeined 
marble: but this is a very loose description of mala- 
chite; for that mineral is neither a marble nor is it 
veined. It is a copper ore, seeming to have been formed 
by what geologists call the plutonic action of the sub- 
terranean heat, in actually melting, at some period of 
the world’s history, the rock which contained the ele- 
ments of the copper in chemical combination with some 
other element. In the native mass, it has the blistered, 
bubbled appearance of iron or glass clinker; and on 
cutting it into thin slices it is found to be marked, as 
corne lans or agates are marked, by symmetrical strie 
of light and dark bands of all the shades of green, from 
the darkest olive, through the most brilliant emerald, 
to the delicate yellow green of the youngly-sprouted 
leaves on the trees- We have it ourselves in Cornwall 
and Wales, but in such a friable form that it will not 
work under the tool of the lapidary ; it is found also in 
the Burra Burra mines of Australia, and there it 
assumes a texture that is said to promise well for art; 
but only in the Siberian mines is it yet found in those 
hard and brilliantly-coloured masses which have been 
turned to such beautiful account in the Russian display 
at the Great Exhibition.—Salisbury Journal. 

The number of genuine good works that have been 
refused by ‘‘the trade,’ is extraordinary. ‘The 
Fathers,” as Southey calls them, are a timid race. 
Novelty is the worst characteristic of a book with them ; 
good, common-place matter, is the safer card. It has 
ever been so. Not to speak of Paradise Lost and 
works of olden times—in our days Pelham was 
refused, and Vestiges of Creation was refused; and 
Mary Barton went the round of the trade. Vanity 
Fair was rejected by a magazine. We need not wonder, 
then, that no one would undertake Robinson Crusoe. 
It was at last bought for a mere trifle by an obscure 
bookseller; while if De Foe could have published it at 
ie own risk, it would have made his fortune.— Eclectic 

review, 








WIT OF THE TOWN. 


Tue Day or THE MontH.—Many persons might 
help themselves, as some do, by remembering through- 
out the year on what day the Ist of January fell, and 
by permanently remembering the first day of each 
month, which agrees with the first day of the year. 
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THE CRITIC. 
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Thus, this present year began on Wednesday, and the 

6th of August is t therefore W ednesday, as are "the 13th, 

20th, 27th. By the following lines the key to the 

months may be kept in mind :— 

The first of October, you'll find if you try, 

The second of April, as well as July, 

The third of September, which rhymes to December, 

The fourth day of June, and no other, remember, 

The fifth of the leap-month, of March and November, 

The sixth day of August, and seventh of May, 

Show the first of the year in the name of the day; 

But in leap-year, when leap-month has duly "been 
reckoned, 

These month-dates will show, not the first, but the 
second.— Notes and Queries. 

Brauam.—Braham’s master, Rauzzini, the Italian 
composer, was said to be gifted with wit as well as 
musical science. One of his professional bon mots gave 
birth to this epigram : 

“Says Rauzzini to Braham, ‘ I’ll tell you von ting, 

When you've lost all your teeth Misther Braham how to sing,’ 
‘Tell your secret,’ says Braham. ‘Ah mio diletto, 
You must do like your maestro, and sing in False-setto! 

Catharine de Medicis, being told of an author who 
had written a violent philippic against her, exclaimed 
with momentary regret: ‘‘Ah! if he did but know of 
me all that I know ‘against myself!” 

Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he left a 
legacy to Sir Matthew Decker, as the author of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel ! 

St. Francis de Sales being consulted by a lady on the 
lawfulness of wearing rouge, replied: ‘Some persons 
may object to it, and others may see no harm in it, but 
I shall take a mide lle course, by allowing you to rouge 
on one cheek.” 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
DEATHS. 

Doprez.—On the 4th August, aged 81, Harry Dobrée, Esq., 
of Beau S¢jour, late President of the Roy al Agricultural 
Society of Guernsey, of which he was one of the founders. 

Frstp.—On the 16th August, in his eighty-fifth year, the 
Rey. William Field, of Leam, Warwick, author of the 
“Life of Dr. Parr,” &c. 

Gispon.—Recently, Mr. Gibbon. He has the credit of 
having called into existence some of the best efforts of 
many of our younger artists of celebrity,—by whom his 
liberality and protection will be gratefully remembered. 

Pautvs.—Recently at Heidelberg, Dr. Paulus, the eminent 
theologian and orientalist, at the advanced age of ninety. 
Dr. Paulus was for thirty-seven years professor of Church 
History and Biblical Exegesis in the University of that 
town. He was also one of the compilers of the Wurtem- 
berg Constitution of 1814, and editor of the journal en- 
titled Sophronizon. 





De Sitvestre.—At Paris, on the 6th August, the Baron 
de Silvestre, aged 89, a Member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and Perpetual Honorary Secretary of the Central 
National Society of Agriculture,—of the list of whose 
members at its foundation he was the last survivor. 
M. de Silvestre, in 1788, in company with M. Alexandre 
Bronginart and other young savans, founded the Philo- 
mathic S of which during a period of fourteen | 
years, he was Secretary-General. 








List of New Books. 


Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Oration of Zischines against Ctesi- 
phon, 4s. 
Ar rTOWSn 


Paper Hanger’s and Upholsterer’s Guide, 





1dbook to the English Lakes, 6th ed. 1s. swd. 





Braithwaite’s Sonnets, and other Poems, 2s. 6d. 





Buchanan's Comfort and Improvement in Affliction, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Sacraments, &c., 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Cathrall’s Wanderings in North Wales, illustrated, 


5s. 6d. 

Chambers’s Educational Course, “‘ Drawing and Perspective 
Books, 1 to 6,” oblong 4to, ls. 6d. each. 

Chambers’s Educational Course, * Natural Philosophy,” 
2 vols. 6s 

Cockerell’s Teonogr: aphy of West Front of Wells Cathedral, 
21s. ¢ 


Connon’s (C. W.) Spelling Book, 18mo. 6d. cl. swd. 

Cookson’s (R he Goosnargh Ri umbler, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Course of Lectures on Great Protestant Reformers, with In- 
troduction by Rev. H. Stowell, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

s (Dr.) Voices of the Night, 5th thousand, fep. 7s. 

lia Metropolitana, Vol. XVI “ Hunt's Photo- 









Eschenburgh’s Manual of Classical Literature, by Fiske, 20s. 





Florian’s Fables, new edit. by Lewis Jackson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Gleig’s School Series, ‘* Hughes’s Geography for Beginners,” 
ls. swd. 

Gooch’s (Rey. J. H.) Church Catechism Expanded, fep. 8vo. | 
2s. 6d. cl 






a’s Itali and English Dictionary, new edit. 


egory’s (J.) Complete Course of Engineering, 8vo. cl. 
\s. 6d 
Guy's (Josh .) Juv » Letter Writer, 18mo. Is. cl. 
itel as) Na ition al Psalmody, oblong, 1s. swd. 
he Official Catalogues, Vol. I. 12mo. 3s. 
the Early Life of a Liverpool Engineer, 21s. 
3.), The Dog, and How to Break him, crown 





Jones's (J. P.) Life and Character, 2nd. edit. 8vo. 12s. 
Knight's (Mrs. H. C.) Valley of Deci sion, 18mo. ls. cl. gilt, 
London Catalogue of Books, 1816 to 1851, 8vo. 308. cL 

Madd aa Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, &c., 8vo. | 
s c 


12mo. | 


18mo. | 


PoOMESTIC s 


(J. B.), The Gun, and How to Use it, crown 8yvo, | 


| Mackness, Memorials of, by Author of ‘‘ Brampton Rectory,” 


4s. 6d. 

Marian Withers, by G. E. Jewsbury, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d. bds. 

Martin’s (W.) Dlustrated Natural Philosophy, new edit. 
4s 6d. cl. 

Martin's (W.) Intellectual Expositor and Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 

Martin’s (W.) Intellectual Spelling Book, 12mo. Is. cl. swd. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, History of, by J. A. Mignet, Vol. IL 
Model Lessons for Infant School Teachers, Part IIL. 12mo. 
are: s Handbook to South Germany and Tyrol, new 
et Handbook of Travel Talk, new edit. 18mo. 5s. el. 


Outlines of History of England, new edit. 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Outlines of History of Ireland, by Rev. 0. Cockayne, 18mo. 
ls. swd 

Panoramic View of Killarney, large square, 2s. cl. case. 

Parkman’s (F.) History of Conspiracy of Pontiac, 2 vols. 
21s. cl. 

Parlour Library, Vol. LXIV. “Countess of Rudolstadt,” by 
Sand, ls. 

Parochial Papers, 
12mo. 7s. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters, 12mo. 2s. cl. (Collins.) 

Perrin’s French Spelling, new edit. by Gros. 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Prentice’s (A.) Historical Sketches of Manchester, 2nd edit. 
6s. cl. 

Railway gs Vol. XXXYV. “ Jasper Lyle, by Mrs. Ward, 
Vol. II.” 


edited by Rev. J. Armistead, Vol. I. 


~~ a : “Dramatic Works, Notes by Hazlitt, Vol. II. 


. 6a 
Shier ~ (Dr. J.) Directions for Testing Cane-Juice, post 8vo. 
3s. ¢ 
Short Forms of Prayer for Family or Private Devotion, 
12mo. Is. 
Smith’s (J.) Trade and Travels in the Gulph of Guinea, 
3s. 6d. cl. 
Smugglers and Foresters, 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. cl. 
Soave’s Novelle Morali, new edit. 12mo. 4s, bd. 
Stevenson's (R. H.) Chronicles of Edinburgh, 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Strickland’s (A.) Lives of Queens of Scotland, Vol. II. 
cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Thomas’s (W. H.) Interest Tables, oblong post 4to. 21s. cl. 
Vlieland’s Italian Grammar, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Wanostrocht’s Grammar of the French Language, 22nd 
edit. 4s. 
Ward (J.), The World in its Workshops, fc. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Wilson (Rev. W.) A Little Earnest Book, new edit. fe. 5s. cl. 
Winslow's (0.) Midnight Harmonies, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Youatt (W.) On the Dog, new edit. 8vo. 6s. cl, 





Tue NumpBer oF Dectpep DRUNKARDS IN 
ENGLAND.—Mr. Neison, at the Statistical Society, 
lately gave an estimate of "the number of drunkards in 
England and Wales; from which it appeared that the 
number of males was 53,583, and females 11,223, mak- 
ing a total of 64,806, which gives one drunkard to every 
74 of the male population, one to every 434 of the 
female, and one in 145 of both sexes. 

Professor Pietro Savi, of Pisa, has proved, in a paper 
which he read to the Academy of the Georgofili at 
Florence, that the eryptogamous plant which has this 
year attacked the vine, and caused so much uneasiness 
to the Italian agriculturists, is the same plant which, 
from time immemorial, has attacked rose-trees, the 
melilotus, and other plants, and which Demazieres de- 


| scribes under the name of *‘Oidium Leuconium.” Its 


great development this year, is attributed by the Pro- 
fessor to the peculiar atmospheric influences prevalent 
during the present summer. 

In taking the census at Aydoiles, near Nancy, it was 
discovered that there is living in that village an un- 
married female, near Bedel, who is 107 years of age. 

A water-wagtail built its nest, this spring, in a chink 
of the outer wall of the saw-mill at Carron village. The 
large water-wheel is continually revolving during the 
day within four inches of the nest, in which the parent 
bird sat with the most perfect unconcern, ‘‘ the dizzying 
mill-wheel haying,”’ to all appearance, no effect upon 
its little brain. More curious still, owing to the close 
proximity of the wall and the wheel, the bird could not 
fly betwixt them, and actually, on entering or leaving 
her nest, flew through between "the revolving spokes, at 
whatever rate the huge circle was revolving, —Dumfri ies 
Courier. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Just published, price 3s., bound in cloth, 


HE LAW as to the EXEMPTION of 


SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY SOCIETIES from the 
PARISH and OTHER LOCAL RATES; with Practical 
Directions tosuch Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, &c.,thereon, 
and Comments on the Policy of the Law, and of exemptions 
from Rateability. With an Appendix of the Statute 6 & 7 
Vict. c. 36, and verbatim Reports of the Cases decided in 
Hilary Term, 1851, as to “ 
and ‘The Manchester Concert Hall.” By 
TAYLER, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

London: CrocxrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





ANITARY 

MEASURES.—Places in gardens rendered as comfort- 
able as the best constructed water-closets, by the PATENT 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any 
carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 12. Sold only at 
FIFE and Co.’s Scientific Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, London, sole depot for the Patent Hermeti- 
c oe aled Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1/. 4s., 2/. 6s., 
and 32; also improved Portable Water Closets, with pump, 


| — and self-acting glass valve.—Orders by post attended 
| to 





The Royal Manchester Institution,” | 
GEORGE | 


NEW DISCOVER Y.— 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication : and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decay ed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 
Bowels, and Dissolving Urie Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by all 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d., 
1ls., ‘and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,’’ 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows:—‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 
AMUEL,BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 
returning to their own nation, that the Mart of SAMUEL, 
BROTHERS, is a gigantic and wonderful tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 
separately for the material and making continued as here- 
tobefore. 

The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 12 superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 17. Is., 
making and trimmings, 20s. ; Coat complete, 2/. 1s. For a 
Vest, | superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. lid., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
eomplete, 37. 11s. 23d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 21s. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s. to 
30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &ce. 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s, to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green or black cloth, 16s. 6d. to 28s. ; the Oxonian or 
Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy docskin trousers, 
9s. to 14s.; allthe new styles, 16s. to 22s, Boys’ hussar 
suits, 22s. ; tunic suits, 21s. ; jackets, 9s. Gd. 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the 
Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free. 





CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 


OLLOWAYS OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 1850. 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

Srr,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, hay ing 
been sixty- five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 


CURE OF A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 

Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 
One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 


| City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 


was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with a proportion 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, to the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The name of the parent, from 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar, 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicine 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
lls. 3d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s, and 33s. each. There is 2 
very considerable saving in taking the larger sizes, 
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MISS CORNER’S THIRTEEN HISTORIES, 
DAPTED TO SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES, pleasantly written, and often an agreeable 
contrast to those dry epitomes with which children are so 
often teased.”’— Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Authorities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&c. &e. With Map and Chronological Table, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Authorities. With Questions 
to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the 
Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps 
and Plates, well bound, 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, & NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 


GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 
3s. 6d. 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 
POLAND & the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 2s. 6d. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 

By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates. Printed in a large Type. 

Just published with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
sewed, or Is. 6d. bound, the Sixth Edition, enlarged, of the 
PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner.—Also, by the same 
Author, at the same price, with Map, EVEKY CHILD’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Questions to each Chapter, 
for the use of junior classes. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
paper cover, and ls. 6d. clothh By ANNA MARIA SAR- 
GEANT ; after the same style and manner as Miss Corner’s 


Play Grammar. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
an easy Catechism of the most 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; 
bound in cloth—CHARLES 


useful information, Is. 6d. 

BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the 
Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the 
Globes, 1s. 6d. bound. 

London: Dean and Son, Threz 
Smrrxin, Haminron, 
TEGca, Queen-street, 
all Booksellers. 


1dneedle-street ; LoncMAN, 
and WairTakKeR, Paternoster-row ; 
Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 





MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE, 
Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 

HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of “Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing; and 
under this impression the y have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-me ntione d, which they have every reason to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This “‘ Exhibition of 
[Musical] Industry” was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
continue open twe.v« iths, on the ~ ag ion of which it 
will “ positively clos Tickets, Single Copies, ls.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM, Mr. J. G. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W———, and Mr. WOODLEY. 

The work will be printed on full-sized music 
the Pianoforte, each Polka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The one issued is by Mr. | 
PRIDHAM. | 

| 











paper, for | 


Orders may be sent to Mr. Wooptey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or | 
300kseller in the United Kingdom. 
London Agents: Messrs. Cramrr, BEArr, and Co., 
Regent-street. 


Tn.a few days, 
The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esa. 
300ks, post 8vo., with Lithographs and Woodcuts. 


Two | 


ress, 

The CHUR C H ‘OF ENGLAND candidly | 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large volume, | 
demy 8yo. 


Prepa varing for publication, 
FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya| 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8yo., with Lithographs, 
Maps, and other Illustrations, ! 


IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING ETYMOLOGY. | 
New Edition, carefully revised, 
price Is. 6d. cloth, 


: CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLO- 


GICAL SPELLING-BOOK ; exhibiting (in addition to 
their Orthography and Accentuation) the Etymology, and 
Primary and Present Meanings, of above 8,000 of the most 
useful English Words ; and furnishing a Key to many more. 
With a Preliminary Lesson on Etymology: and numerous 
Notes on the History and Application of Particular Words ; 
on a plan calculated to exercise the judgment and aid the 
memory of the learner. By JAMES A. CHRISTIE, C.S,, 
M.C.P., Master of the Duke of Bedford’s School, Milton 
Abbott, Devon. 

The remarkable favour with which this work has been 
received—as evinced by its rapid sale—by the numerous 
testimonies to its utility which the Author has received from | 
Principals of Training Colleges, Inspectors of Schools, and 
Elementary Teachers—and by the unanimous approval of | 
the Educational Press—has induced him to bestow the | 
utmost care on the revision of the present edition. 

*,* Specimen Pages will be forwarded on application to | 
the Author, Milton Abbot, Devon. 

London: 


12mo., pp. 156, 





LoneMAN and Co. 





ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGH, LOSS of VOICE, 
and various Affections of the Lungs, Trachea, Uvula, | 
Larynx, and Throat successfully treated by Medicated Inha- 
lations, or Remedies directly applied to the seat of disease. 
By ALFRED B. MADDOCK, M.D., 7, Suffolk-place, Pall- 
Mall. 
“The treatment pointed out is simple and natural, and | 
beyond all doubt, singularly efficacious.—Literary Journal. | 
“We strongly recommend to all, who are suffering from 
any chest affection, an attentive perusal of this work.— | 
John Bull. | 
| 


Price 8s. 6d., small edition, 2s. 6d., per Post, 3s. 6d., | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Smrpkin and MARSHALL, Paternoster-row. 








BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, 


y & the attainment of which is so desirable, may be | 
obtained by HOVENDEN’S EXHIBITION COMPOUND | 
CREAM, an entirely New and Exquisite Preparation, and as | 


} an article for the Toilet, will be found beautiful and unique. | 
Price 1s. | 
Sold by all Hair Dressers, 

58, Crown-street, Finsbury, London. 

N.B. Proprietor of the celebrated Extract of Lavender, 
price ls. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


- T rr 7 | 
POYAL VICTORIA FELT] 
CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty | 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy | 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in | 
general use many years, and become well established with | 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the | 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 
Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing 
&c. &c 

Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 


and at the Manufactory, 57 and 





LOVE- 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE PROCESS of ICE BEING | 
MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 


| most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 


MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, | 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; | 
as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below : 

MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 

BU i “4 R COOLER and FREEZER, 
FUNN 

EN emai REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &c, 


ICE PERCOLATING | 





MASTERS’S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING | 

and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring | 

Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. | 

Price 30s., and upwards. | 
COOLING DECANTER, or CLARET JUG. 

and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., &e } 


—COOLING 








MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 
STREET, 


| 

7 . } 

309, REGENT } 
j 

Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London. lt 


| 
} an 
| 


| DINSDALE, 


| . Aw 


| society whose design has met with such exte 





"P.HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 

d Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

Capital £500,000 

TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 

BankKers.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
W. L. Newman, 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between MALE and FemaLe Lives. 


Actcary and SecreTaRy.—Mr. York. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1002. 











¥ > _A MALE, | A FEMALE. ¥ > | A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
as Re fein pea 
| oS Whole Life Premiums. Ze Whole Life Premiums. 
<5 <3 

£s. dj £8 a. S44) B& te 
10 | ry a 1 5 4 46 311 6 3 3 32 
13 1 .9°s7 2 VE 50 419 313 3 
16 1ll 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 im 4 }11 6] 56 5 4 0 4140 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
26 20 3 116 2 63 + 4.8 6 9 6 
30*| 25 0] 119 91] 66 8 40! 710 8 
33 28 6 2 2101 70 10 0 4 976 
36 $m 61 S86 < 73 1116 2/11 2 6&6 
40 23) 9| 212 0 76 13 1 9 
43 35 3} 217 2 80 15 12 10 
* Exampre.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 


may insure 1,000/, payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 

ment of 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 

the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 





| diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 
Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
| have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. le 
| NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 





12,W ellington-street, Strand, Agent for London, 





— + + Th . 
REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 257. each. Not more than 1/. to be called for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than thre ths. 

This society was partly formed th 
great number of shares were subscril 
pression of the money market compelled its pe ost 

The improved state of the country 
profitable investments to be sought for, 
priety of now proceeding to complete the e 











go, and a 
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Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 


Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the creat expense of 
a separate establishment, thus immensely asing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 


the 
the 





yy 


1. The Law Reversionary Interest and 
to be formed of holders of shares of 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 12. per 
than three months. 


] sf t Society 
251. each. Deposit, 


share, nor at less intervals 








3 The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Proper Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commis- 


sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 
5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers:onary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for ate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate fan 


Immedl 





6. For persons having money which 
both securely and profitably, and in 
large, there is no such safe and ad 






so than in such a society wh 











The PUBLIC is respe = lly INVITED to SEE the PRO- | i tie Ape : 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the | sity this, 3 that a be et ee, BE Bee ; 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to Pr ired, its pronts ¢ all if é culated with accuracy, and 

| i ’ ; 1e capital is on od for as it is wanted, to pro- 

| Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal rahe peen : Mg . wy aol : raat “ 

| Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders nt re ly en ny lo ed. Any pe =a a velar ers ! 

| of Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S so tha haynes ors can recommend it to their « asa 

| principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining th desirable investment. 

Polytechnic Institution, London. j It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flouris! 
wuarecs @ >a on Sst Off t! g *rofession has not 1 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER ana | 4  aaniid tae tae ee ren nye sent gach 
ERATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, | from a Reversionary Inter ost Society. That defect will now 
and other —— with og sa on “ged Gas. I up pli ed un le r pec li liar} r favour al le if Lehi inces, 
apparatus, the purest Soda iter may be obtainec bese eo “e ey cy ite = 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is th« ARP pl os? —— hares in the form be wig be a - 
operation, that it may be usedin the dining-room. By the desurance end Trust Socials. 20. Kant etoor trast 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, n ifactured by | ~~ ei a “HERBE! r COX 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing | ian vig 8 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards, } — weer yi 

N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

: , i 
| making Lemonade, Ices, &c. | To the promoters 3 the Law Rerersiona 
vidiiiate = euenase -_ a } and Investment Society. 
Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE-|  Geyrrewew De pheaned to eee” Senin te 
| CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes "< i dae soto 7 ane = 

; i ‘ : > Society on the Ter amed in the pt 1S, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One SAS Cee _ & ; 

Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of Name uintun so «ime ° 
order.— Price 35s. to 6/. 6s. > vr = nih ae oe alata iat 
AGGTOSS 06 00 cece cece cccccecececeseses 


Dated....s000 
N.B.—Unless the society i 
be returned, an 


formed, the entire di 


paid by the promoters, 


posit will 


1 the expenses 





THE CRITIC. 


[Serremper 1, 1851.] 




















Next week will be published, 


ORTIFICATION: for the Use of 
OFFICERS of the ARMY, and STUDENTS of MILITARY 
HISTORY. With Illustrative Notes and Numerous Engrav- 
ings. By Lieut. HENRY YULE, Bengal Engineers. In 8vo., 
price 10s. 6d. 
Wrram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, the Completing Volume of 


R. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION 

to the NEW TESTAMENT; containing an Examina- 
tion of the Authority, Interpretation, and Integrity of the 
Canonical Books, with Reference to the Latest Inquiries. 
Three Volumes, 8vo., 27. 


London: Samven Baester and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 8vo., price 9s., 


X FORD UNIVERSITY 
STATUTES, Vol. II., containing the Modern Statutes 
from,1767 to 1850. Translated to 1843 by the late G. R. M. 
Wasp, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Gere aaa the superintendence of James Hey- 
woop, M.P., F. 
mp ort published, 8vo., price 7s. 
I. of the same Work, containing the 
Trans- 


Vol. 
Caroline or Laudian Code of University Statutes. 
lated by G. R. M. Warp, M.A. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


OEMS. By the late THOMAS 
LOVELL BEDDOES, Author of “‘ Death’s Jest Book ; 
or, the Fool’s Tragedy.” With a Memoir. The Works com- 


~ (including ‘‘ Death's Jest Book”), Two Vols., fcp, 8vo., 
12s. 


“The author of this extraordinary production is no imi- 
tator. He is a man of the most original genius. Lawless 
and unrestrained are his flights of imagination, his outlines 
of character careless or extravagant, and a madman’s dream 
not more violent or improbable than his ideas of a story or 
plot. Yet the book is a masterpiece of poetry—a perfect 
study of style for a young poet. We will commend it to the 
rising generation of genius.”—Zraminer. 

WILitAm PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


SUPPLEMENT to “GREEK 

CHURCH: a Sketch.” Contents— 1. Sacraments of 

the Greek Church. 2. Greek Hermits and Monks. Price 4d. 

** A necessary and very interesting and valuable appendix. 
—English Churchman. 

“*The information contained is curious and valuable.— 
The Critic. 

“A plain and simple statement, suitable to all capacities, 
ef the rules and ceremonies of a much misunderstood branch 
of the Church Catholic. —Zcclesiastic. 

The Five preceding historical Essays on Union, second 
editions, 1s. each. 

James Dar.ine, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 








Price 7s., with a New Portrait after PICKERSGILL, R.A 


HILOSOPHIE PROVERBIALE: 


[La PuILosopHiz EN Proverses:] Par MARTIN F. 
TUPPER: Traduite par Gzorce Merivier. 

“The book contains so rich a fund of wit, wisdom, and 
sentiment—recommends itself so strongly to our judgment 
by the soundness of its maxims, and to our taste by the 
graces of its diction—that we cannot but regard with ex- 
treme satisfaction any attempt such as the present to promote 
still further the knowledge of a work at once so useful and 
so entertaining. M. Métivier is entitled to great praise for 
the ability with which he has managed to combine elegance 
with accuracy in his translation.”—SMorning Post. 


Londres: THomas Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly ; et chez tous 
tes Libraires en France et en Amérique. 





In feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, price 2s. cloth lettered, 


= ° 
RECIOUS STONES; being an 
Account of the Stones mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 

tures, particularly the following : 

1. Stones for Altars, Pillars, Witnesses, and Memorials. 

2. The Two Tables of Stene for the Ten Commandments ; 
with the Reasons why the First Pair were broken, and 
a Second Pair substituted in their room. 

3. Precious Stones for the Breast-Plate of Aaron, called 
Urim and Thummim; with the manner of obtaining 
Responses from Heaven, in ancient times, by their 
means. 

4. Precious Stones for the New Christian Breast-Plate ; 
with the Manner of obtaining Responses from Heaven in 
the Present Day. By the late ROBERT HINDMARSH. 

By the same Author, 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


1. THE LAMB SLAIN from the FOUNDA- 
TION of the WORLD. 

2. COMPENDIUM of the CHIEF DOC- 
TRINES of the TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 12mo., 
‘2s., boards. 


London: J. 8S. Hopeson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 





MESSRS. HOPE AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, ont ready at all the Libraries, in 1 Vol. 8vo., 
price (5s., 


AMBLES THROUGH ROME. 
By the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
best and most interesting description of the Social, 
and Ecclesiastical State of Rome ever published. 
Also, in 1 Vol. 8vo., price 12s., 


LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVEL- 
LER’S PATH. By JANET ROBERTSON, Author of 
“ Affinities of Foreigners.” 

London: Horr and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
borough-street, by whom Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c, 
are Printed and Published greatly under the usual charges. 
Estimates and every requisite information furnished gra- 
tuitously in course of post. 


Being the 
Political, 





Lately published, —_ 3s. 6d., demy 8vo. stitched, 
4s. 6d. cloth, 


CRIPTURAL REVISION of the 
LITURGY. By a MEMBER of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


“Take away the dross from the silver, and there shall 
come forth a vessel for the finer." —Prov. xxv. 4. 

“ Drives the question of Revision home to the conviction 
of all who will see the connection between cause and effect.” 
— Christian Guardian. 

“A mosf able and important work.”— Carlisle Patriot. 

“This book should be deeply pondered and extensively 
circulated.”—Christian Times. 

London: R. Groomsrince and Sons. 


EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. 
—ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, in One 
Vol., price 3s. 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He 
disputes with great success upon the Roman figment of Ex- 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- 
sible one.”— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

“*A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. Wecan safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings—a practical useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.” — Portsmouth Times. 

“ A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. His book is 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
culated toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its perspicuity; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.”—The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the 
world, we say il, with confidence and earnestness, that the only 
way to set this house in order, is to reduce Taxation and the 
National Debt — doing both if possible, but by no means 
omitting the latter.”—7imes of Aug. 4, 1851. 

“* Vectigalia’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we re- 
joice to see that it is attracting public attention. Were all 
the church pulpits filled with men ii him, there would not 
be so many empty pews. * He proves most 
incontestibly that a truly aie ‘Education’ is utterly 
impossible, unless it is accompanied by a good, sound, and 
efficient secular ‘Education.’ The treatise on ‘ Emigration’ 
is conceived in the same spirit. * * Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ane to purchase 
these excellent works. For vour bold statements and neces- 
sary truths, thanks:—cordial thanks, Mr. Hulbert.”— Sheffield 
Free Press. 

The Critic, The Christian Times, The Watchman, The Leader, 
The Nonconformist, and many other organs of opinion, have 
most warmly commended ‘‘ Education,” &c.; and Zhe Critic 
says of “‘ Ordination,” &c., ‘‘ The reverend author has brought 
much learning and considerable powers of reflection and of 
reasoning to his task, and the volume will not be read with- 
out profit, even by those who may dissent from his views.” 

London: Painrer, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 











FHusie. 
MESSRS. COCKS'S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


(J OTTFRIED WEBER’S THEORY 
of MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
A New Edition, Edited by JOHN BISHOP, containing up- 
wards of one thousand pages, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. whole 
cloth, boards, price 3)s. 6d. Also, 


CZERNY’S NEW PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL of MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Translated by 
JOHN BISHOP. 3 vols. folio, each 31s. 6d. 


ALBRECHTSBERGER’S (Master of 
Beethoven) COMPLETE THEORETICAL WORKS.  Tran- 
slated by the late ARNOLD MERRICK, Esq., 2 vols. 
8vo. 42s. 


CHERUBINI'S COUNTERPOINT and 
ony “a pees by J. A. HAMILTON. 2 vols. 
8yo. 31s. 6d. 


And DR. BOYCE’S COLLECTION of 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC. A New Edition by JOSEPH 
WARREN. In 3 large folio vols. of upwards of 1,300 pages, 


price 6/. 6s. 

A COLLECTION of NINETY-THREE 
CHANTS, for the use of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, compiled by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, with 
copious Introductory Remarks. Vocal Score, with Organ 
Accompaniments, price Is. 4d. 


A CATALOGUE of NEW VOCAL and 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, being Part IX of the General 
Catalogue of Musical Works, gratis and postage free. 


CHURCH MUSIC.—Just Published, 
COLLECTION of NINETY-THREE CHANTS, for the use 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, compiled by 
JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, with copious introductory 
remarks. Vccal Score, with Organ Accompaniment, price 
Is. 4d. 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANO, the easiest and best book, twenty- 
second edition, 4s.; Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 
thirty-seventh edition, 1s.; Catechism on Singing, 3s.; ditto 
on Thorough Bass, 2s.; ditto Violin, 1s.; Clare’s Psalmody, 
twelve books, 3s. each ; Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments 
of Music, twenty-third edition, 1s.; Warren’s Psalmody, 
twenty-five books, 2d each; and his Chanter’s Hand Guide, 
in 1 vol. 5s.; or, in thirty-four parts, 2d. each. 

Elegant PIANOS at twenty-two guineas and upwards, List 
of prices gratis and postage free. 
London: R. Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 
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On September the Fourth, 


HE JANSENISTS: their Rise, 

Persecutions by the Jesuits, and existing Remnant. 

A Chapter in Church History. By S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 
With Four Engravings in tint. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SYRIAC READING LESSONS: consisting 
of copious Extracts from the Peschito of the Old and New 
Testaments; with the Crusade of Richard I1., from the 
Chronicles of Bar Hebraeus; grammatically analysed and 
translated; with the Elements of Syriac Grammar, Post 
8vo., 58. 


CHALDEE READING LESSONS: consist- 


ing of the whole of the Biblical Cha'dee, with a Grammatical 
Praxis, and an Interlineary Translation. Post 8vo. 5s. 


SamveL Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 





THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
\HEMICAL RECORD and DRUG 


PRICE CURRENT, are happy to announce that ork 
have made arrangements with Mr. W. H THORNTHWAIT, 
(firm Horne Thornthwaite and Wood, of 123, Newgate-street, 
80 well known for the excellence of their optical and chemical 
instruments) fora Series of ARTICLES on PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Chemical Record also contains “ Professor Regnault on 
the Glass Manufacture—‘“ Dr. Schlaghintern on Certain 
Meteorological Phenomena’? — Proceedings of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences—Copious Trade Current—Numerous 
Recipes, and other interesting and useful matter. 

Price 5d.; stamped, 6d. ; or free by post for twelve months, 
12. 3s., by Post-office Order in favour of RICHARD RAD- 
CLIFFE POND, 17, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, and 
may be obtained through all Booksellers and News Agents. 





Price 1s. each, in cloth, 18mo., 


ARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY : 

an entirely New Series of Elementary Works adapted 

for Schools, Families, and Pupil Teachers. Edited by the 

Rev. B. G. JOHNS, Head, Master of the Grammar School, 
Dulwich College. 


The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY on a 
NEW PLAN. 

The HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FIRST READING BOOK for JUNIOR 
CLASSES. 

POETICAL 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 

EXERCISES for the SENSES. 

HAAS’S INTRODUCTION to FRENCH, 


extra volume, ls. 6d. 


SCHOOL-BOOK for 





TEMPERANCE AND PEACE. 


Just published, in One Vol. 12mo., of 180 pages, bound in 
cloth, gilt and lettered, 


N EARNEST PLEA for the REIGN 

of TEMPERANCE and PEACE, as CONDUCIVE to 

the PROSPERITY of NATIONS. Submitted to the Visitors 

to the Great Exhibition. By JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. 
Price 2s. 6d., or for distribution, ten copies for 20s. 


Published by Persx Jackson, Angel-street, and to be had 
of all Booksellers; or by letter addressed to the Author, 
Stanhope Lodge, St. John’s Wood, London. 


*,* One thousand copies of this volume have been pre- 
sented gratuitously to one thousand of the principal exhi- 
bitors at the Crystal Palace, under the sanction of the Royal 
Commissioners. 


IBERTY: its STRUGGLES and 

TRIUMPH; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested 

by the late Revolutionary Movements in Europe. By the 

Rey. J. D. SCHOMBERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author 

of “The Theocratic Philosophy of English History,” “ Ele- 

ments of the British Constitution,” ‘‘ Political Protestantism,” 
&e. 

“These spirited lines are addressed by an English Pastor 
to the English people and their rulers, They contain high 
counsel, delivered with dignity, earnestness, and affection ; 
and the poem is as strongly marked by its good sense as it is 
by the elevated tone in which its tuneful lines are rendered.” 
—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versi- 
fication varied ; the thoughts pure and original.”—Shropshire 
Conservative. 

London: Horg and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 
Price One Shilling. 








Second Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 


HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 
SION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher part of Education. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume ; one of the most graceful and useful of books.”— 
Church and State Gazette. . 

“A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under God’s blessing, calcn- 
lated to be eminently useful.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

“Pull of good sense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London 
Literary Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
and intelligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses.’’"— Weekly News. 

“The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
ot all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.”—Christian Times. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN and LONGMANS. 











Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrocxForp, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, September 1, 1851. 








